THE GREAT PLAINS — They’! make business news in 
coming weeks a3 (he wheat harvest moves north. (Pho- 
to from the 19th floor of North Dekete’s state capitol.) 
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FROM LOGS TO PAPER 
ON WHICH NEWS IS PRINTED 


Water makes paper possible ....water — grandfathers. Take away valves and th 
in vast quantities. In a pulp mill alone, industrial usefulness of gas, oil, and 
60,000 gallons of itare usedin making — many other fluids would cease to exis aa 
every ton of paper pulp... plus the Thus, the valve manufacturer find on | 
9,000 pounds of steam that go into himself close to the heart of modern i: masa 
that process. For the wood fibres from dustry—faced, day by day, with indus oni 


4014 VA LVES which paper is made are cleansed in try’s endless needs for valves. Som proof 


water, cooked in water, and carried suggestion as to how Crane has eneene 
were used —— from process to process in water. Thus, responded to these needs is illustrat Th 
because paper making is largely a mat- by the Crane catalog which includes tesa 
ter of handling fluids, it is an industry over 38,000 valve and piping items. yor 
depending for its control upon valves. Some of these items are as common 
But throughout the mill there are _as pipe itself. Others are highly special- 
also countless valves like those that ized to meet extreme industrial require: 
Feardriniers alone. 196 were attached to ether serve any industry. Take away those ments. But this is true of all: Crane 
machine units. On the various pipe lines in the valves and steam would become a wild, builds uncommon quality into ever 
mill were 967 Globe Valves, 1576 Gate Valves, unmanageable menace rather than an item no matter how common or how 
49 Check Valves, and 329 of widely diversified obedient source of power. Take away specialized its use. That's why so mao\ 
types. Nor is this mill unusual in its dependence valves and industry would have to re- users turn to Crane for every require 
on valves. Another mill with 160,000-pound vert to the technique of our great-great- ment in valves, fittings, and piping. 
capacity has 2419 valves; still another uses 
2317. Thus, while the actual number of valves 
varies with the capacity, the type of equip- ( - 2 
ment and the range of product, there is no varia- and the MY A N Fo line covers them all 


tion in the paper maker's dependence upon valves 


to control virtually every phase of production, CRANE CO, « GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. e« CHICAGO 


In one of the country's better known paper mills 
producing 360,000 pounds of newsprint per day, 
independent appraisal engineers found a total 
of 4014 valves. 900 of these were on the four 


Valves + Fittings + Pipe »« Plumbing « Heating « Pumps 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 134 BRANCHES AND MORE THAN 500 WHOLESALERS 
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fe oday the 
ading Low- 


riced Cars 
Cost About 
the Same.. 


MiP This big, beautiful Plymouth has the 
most sensational ride in the lowest-price 
field...with new faster steering and new 
easier handling. 


Wa Of the leading lowest-priced cars, 
Plymouth is by far the roomiest... nearly 
7 inches longer than one; more than 10 in- 
ches longer than the other. 


7 OU CAN SUM UP the Plymouth 
Y **Roadking”’ story in two 
words... better value! It has more 
of what people want and need in 
acar...and all for sensationally 
low price! 


DRIVE THE “ROADKING” 


You'll find Plymouth’s new ride 
a thrilling experience! Never be- 
fore has a low-priced car offered 
such comfort. 

Besides extra roominess, the 
new Plymouth offers airplane- 
type shock absorbers, “‘live’ rub- 
ber “cushions” between body 
and frame, ingenious sound- 
proofing, Floating Power engine 
mountings. 

There’s greatest safety in 
Plymouth’s double-action hy- 
draulic brakes...in its all-steel 
body, with a Safety Interior, 


LOWER UPKEEP PLYMOUTH 
And you'll save money every way ra 
with features like Plymouth’s 4- hi 
ring pistons, Hypoid rear axle, 
valve seat inserts. 5-PASSENGER SEDAN 


drive it yourself. Telephone your 
nearby Plymouth dealer for a 
demonstration today. 


But again, the only way tc 
know this great car is to see and 


TRY THE AMAZING NEW 
RIDE THE PLYMOUTH 


iP All Plymouth models have the same big, 
82-horsepower “L-head” engine which com- 
bines brilliant, full-powered performance 
with record economy. 


9a Easy to own...your present car will 
probably represent a large proportion of 
Plymouth’s low delivered price...balance in 
surprisingly low monthly instalments. 


—‘‘Detroit delivered price,’’ including front and rear bumpers and 
bumper guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot control for head- 
light beam with indicator on instrument panel, ash-tray front and 
rear, sun visor, safety glass and big trunk space (19.3 cubic feet). 
Plymouth ‘‘Roadking’’ models start at $645; ‘‘DeLuxe’’ models 
slightly higher. Plymouth prices INCLUDE ALL FEDERAL 
TAXES, State, local taxes not included. PLYMOUTH DIVISION 
0% CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR,C. B.S. NETWORK, 
THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., EASTERN DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


THE LUXE”’ 


THE “ROADKING” 
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This fleet owner 


Got his start 
with a small Loan 


How Household service 
helped one man to help himself 


Some vears ago a bright young man got a loan 
of less than $300 from Household Finance to 
stare a small coal business. The fellow was am- 
bitious. Under his aggressive management his 
business grew. Today he operates a tleet of motor 
trucks, 

Household Finance service made it possible for 
this enterprising young man to borrow the funds 
he needed to get a start. He had no collateral for 
a bank loan. His friends had as little money as 
he. At Household Finance he was able to borrow 
oo his character--on his ability and willingness 


to carn and repay 


Loans for those 
without bank credit 


Last year Household Finance made helpful loans | 


of $20 to $300 to more than 715,000 people with- 
out bank credit. Some of these loans helped the 


borrowers to increase their incomes. Others pro- | 


vided worthy families with cash to meet emer- 


gencies. Still others were used to pay overdue 


bills and protect the borrowers’ credit standing 
To thousands of families Household also gave 
guidance in money management and better buy- 
manship—showed them how to get more out of 
limited incomes. Household's practical publi- 
cations, specially written by nationally recog- 
nized authorities for this work, are now used in 
more than a thousand schools and colleges 


Interesting booklets sent free 
You will find the story of Houschold’s money 
service verv interesting reading. Why don't you 
send the coupon for illustrated booklets now? 
There's no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 233 branches in 150 cities 
1878 + Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
Finance Corporation, Dept 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation 


‘ 
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NEW BUSINESS 


One of the pre-war English music hall 
songs which lingers in the memory in- 
cluded the line, “I’m Gilbert the Fil- 
bert, the Colonel of the Nuts.” Gilbert 
may be called upon to do theme service 
in a new national market-building pro- 
gram of the American filbert industry 
which is concentrated in western Ore- 
gon and Washington and headed up 
by the North Pacific Nut Growers Co- 
operative, Dundee, Ore. Ira C. Powell, 
president of the cooperative, says, “ Al- 
though production of filberts in Ore- 
gon and Washington has leaped from 
120,000 Ib. in 1927 to 4,000,000 Ib. last 
year, the growers have no difficulty in 
disposing of their crop. The industry 
is looking ahead, conscious of the fact 
that if present rate of growth is sus- 
tained, the 1940 production would be 
double the 1937 crop.” 


For one reason or another, fine furs 
do not look quite as fine under artifi- 
cial light as they do under daylight. 
When one of New York’s fine fur stores 
asked the Barkon-Frink Tube Lighting 
Corp., 23-10 Bridge Plaza S., Long 
Island City, to install Dayblend “syn- 
thetic daylight” lighting, all the com- 
petitors lingered around to see what 
was going to happen. They must have 
seen sales increasing under the scientif- 
ically combined Mercury Vapor-Incan- 
descent lighting, for four-of the com- 
petitors have already made Dayblend 
installations, and more are on the way. 


Tue average life of a corporation in 
this nation of corporations is about 66 
months. No wonder the employees of 
Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J., 
tendered a surprise testimonial dinner 
to Warren Webster, their president and 
founder, on Thursday, June 23, for the 
company is celebrating not only its 
golden anniversary, but 50 years of 
continuous existence under his able and 
active direction. 


Tuoven the merger of Allegheny Steel 
Co. and Ludlum Steel Co. will not be 
ratified by stockholders until August, 
the managements of the two concerns 
are’ already cooperating in a compre- 
hensive exhibit, “Steels of Today and 
Tomorrow,” at the New York Museum 
of Science & Industry, Rockefeller 
Center, New York. 


Last week should have been set aside 
as New Institute Week, for it happens 
to have marked the launching of both 
the House Magazine Institute of Amer- 
ica and the Industrial Research Insti- 
tute. First-named will have headquar- 
ters at 56 W. 45th St., New York, and 
will seek to provide “a meeting ground 
where technical phases of house maga- 


1933 pu: 

— 
zine production may be dis« = — 
ideas exchanged.” Second, y 
operate as a committee of 
Research Council, 29 W. 39th \ WASE 
York, will seek to make avai Burea 
benefits of research to all by on pr 
the country, preventing wher big bi 
sible duplication of research ef! Dea! 
concentrating inquiry on the « mectil 

“inter 
Financep by American Iron duct o 
Institute, an intense study of en 2 
relating to the pollution of stre: that } 
be undertaken by Mellon Inst Thorn 
Industrial Research, Pittsburg! coran 
of the study is to find best ; Oliph: 
ways to end stream pollution, heir ) 
sults from the introduction of 
products of steel plant operatic 
Executives whose jobs include eet 
ing territories, routing salesme: 7 
directing sales efforts generally ; officials 
glad to know that the visible fili: ue the 
has been applied to a desk at Jen a 
compact that it can be. slippe: 
a desk drawer—“Acme Visible Patters 
published by Acme Card System ( 
8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Price oun al 
$18. Executives whose jobs include | Cannel 


planning and purchasing of color prin! i oh 


ing may be glad to know how t Cannst 
three colors may be made to do SEC 
work of four, or how certain com)ina and Wi 
tions and blendings of colors are « vicer, ] 
tually going to look when printed. for Dot 
H. W. Schild, president, Ridge Pub- The 
lishing Co., 360 N. Michigan Ave. 2100.00 
Chicago, answers a multitude of color en = 
questions in one book, “The Color 
Prophet.” Price $72.50. 
Last year, Allan H. Mogensen, motion Con; 


study expert and contributing editor oe on 
of Factory, 330 W. 42nd St., New lon’t h 
York, took a group of young industrial Seetinn 
executives to Lake Placid, N. Y.. sae in 
a Work Simplification Conference }: eee” 
ing about six weeks. This year, ha ced. F 
extended the application of his mot ed 
studies to banking and store operat dk 
and meanwhile having been awar ae te 
the Gilbreth Medal for his “dis! wre 


guished contribution to management,” 


. domina 
Mr. Mogensen is assembling a sec 


group of 25 industrialists, bankers, a1 \ 
merchants for his second Work Sim- \ 
plification Conference at Lake Placid. ha aa 
from July 11 to August 20. . 
Sa rei 
con 
BUSINESS WEEK (with which is combined K 
Magazine of Business) June 25, 1938, No. 460 en. 
lished weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Con P 
James H. McGraw, Founder and Honorary ‘ al 
Publication office 99-129 North Broa ti-t 
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INGTON BULLETIN 


WASHINGTON (Business Week 
Bureau)—Too much weight is put 
on preliminary meetings between 
big business executives and New 
Deo! prima donnas. Although such 
mectings are intended by the 
“intermediaries” to put the con- 
duct of the anti-trust investigation 
on a high plane, the fact remains 
that New Deal strategists such as 
Thurman Arnold, Tommy Cor- 
coran, Ben Cohen, and Herman 
Oliphant cannot be turned from 
their path. 


Roosevelt's Choices 


Besipes Arnold, representing the De- 
partment of Justice, and Oliphant for 
the Treasury, the Administration 
officials slated for official designation 
to the anti-trust investigating commis- 
sion are Isador Lubin, head of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics; Richard C. 
Patterson, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce; William O. Douglas, Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission; and Garland S. Ferguson, 
Jr, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

SEC Commissioner Jerome Frank 
and Willis Ballinger, FTC economic ad 
viser, have been named as alternates 
for Douglas and Ferguson respectively. 

The investigating commission's first 
#100,000 of expense money will be 
available July 1, and there’s $400,000 
more which can be expended at the 
liseretion of the President. 


Congressional Balance Wheel 


Or course, Administration officials 
lon’t have all the say. A half dozen 
Senators and Representatives, includ- 
ing Senators Borah and O'Mahoney, 
have their own ideas on how to pro- 
ceed, Participation by Congress in the 
inquiry was not desired by the Presi- 
dent but three members of each house 
are in and their independent attitude 
is fair assurance that it will not be 
dominated by the White House. 
Varied Points of View 
Antone the Congressional members of 
the commission, Rep. Eicher of Iowa 
is a real New Dealer, but the rest of 
he contingent splits along other lines. 
‘en. King and Representatives Sum- 
ners and Reece will seek to define 
uiti-trust policy for the future in a 
quiet, orderly, fact-finding inquiry 
wthout upsetting business. Senators 
Borah and O'Mahoney disclaim any in- 
tion of turning the inquiry into a 
cereus, but they believe nevertheless 
it it should be a public performance. 


Business Influence Limited 


CONGRESSIONAL members have not been 
present at the meetings arranged be- 
tween Administration officials and 
various members of Sec. Roper’s Busi- 
ness Advisory Council. 

The council never has been able 
to exert any significant influence on 
the Administration, although Prentiss 
a. Coonley, who came to Washington 
some time back as assistant to W. 


Debt Propositionist? 


Wide Werld 
Joe Kennepy ano Reporters 


RRIVING Monday on the Queen 

Mary, ostensibly here to see a son 
graduated from Harvard, the Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James's denied 
he was bringing with him a plan for 
settling definitely the British war debt. 
However, Washington expects debts to 
be on the agenda of his conversations 
at the White House. 


Averell Harriman, council chairman, 
is trying to build up its effectiveness 
as an agency of cooperation between 
business and government. 

He has succeeded at least to the 
extent of bringing into personal con- 
tact with the young brain trusters 
such prominent members of the Roper 
group as Teagle of Standard Oil, 
Hamilton of American Radiator, Batt 
of SKF, Nelson of Sears, Stettinius of 
U. S. Steel, Folsom of Kodak, and 
Francis of General Foods. 


Prepare Wage-Hour Data 


Ir’s full-steam ahead on wage-hour 
regulation as the Labor Department, 
under the direction of energetic Isador 
Lubin, digs into fact-finding so that 
the new administrator and industry 
boards can get down to cases without 
delay. 

Lubin’s staff is assembling all avail- 
able data on the wage situation in 
various industries but is emphasizing 
those in which the first attempt is 
likely to be made to push up the statu 
tory minimum of 25¢. Fertilizer, Jum 
ber in the South, and a small segment 
of cotton textiles, primarily in the 
South, are the acknowledged battle 
grounds on which the effectiveness of 
the ambiguous law will be tested, 


Writing Job History 

A qvestion of first-order importance 
to many industries is: which of them 
will be classified as seasonal and there 
fore either wholly or partially exempt 
from maximum hour and overtime pro 
visions of the wage-hour law? What 
the administrator declares to be sea 
sonal will depend on the formula 
adopted. To provide the factual basis 
for establishing this yardstick, the 
Labor Department is compiling a his 
tory of employment since 1919 in every 
important industry. 


Want Tax-Free Earning 
Latest recovery formula for encourage 
ment of private investment is a pro- 
posed change in the tax laws which 
would let owners of a business earn a 
stated return on their capital before 
having to pay federal income taxes. 
This would put return on capital in 
the classification of business expense, 
along with wages, salaries, and bond 
interest. Its advocates admit that fed- 
eral taxes on the surplus above this 
return, which they would fix at 6°, 
would have to be very high to make 
up the difference to the Treasury. 

Endorsement by William Green, of 
American Federation of Labor, is 
claimed, and efforts are being made to 
induce certain outstanding Republican 
candidates this year, including Judge 
James, running for governor of Penn 
sylvania, to make it an issue. 


Jimmy vs. Jim 
A PATRONAGE dispute between Jimmy 
Roosevelt and Farley is holding up ap- 
pointment of the new Civil Aeronautics 
Commission. For administrator the gos- 
sip puts Grant Mason, Pan American's 
agent in Cuba, in the lead. Betting is 
running against Col. J. Monroe John- 
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HEARN GUTS 


Webster Moderator System Gives 
N. Y. Department Store Better 
Heating for Less Money 


ALL SECTIONS HEATED EVENLY 


Modernized Installation Paying 
for Itself Out of Savings, 
Store Manager Reports 


AN “EXCELLENT INVESTMENT” 


New York, N. Y.—Hearn Department 
Stores, Inc., reduced steam consumption 
and improved heating service by install- 
ing a Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating early in 1936. 

Arthur B. Begam, Store Manager, re- 

orting on the operation of the modern- 
zed system, said: 

“For more than 15 years the Hearn 
Store was heated by exhaust steam from 
generator engines. In 1935, the com- 
pany changed to purchased steam. One 
month's experience showed that the cost 
of heating with purchased steam was 
excessive due to uncontrolled steam 
piping. 


Hearn Department Store, 14th St. at 5th Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

“On the recommendation of Stewart 
A. Jellett Company, well-known Phila- 
delphia consulting engineers, we installed 
a Webster Moderator System, 

“The results were amazing,” Mr. Begam 
declared. “During the past two winters, 
with a minimum consumption of steam, 
heating has been very satisfactory. All 
sections of the store heat evenly and 
rapidly. On the basis of present savings, 
our Company should be able to amortize 
the entire cost of installation in three 
and one-half years. We consider this an 
excellent investment.” 

Jarcho Bros., Inc., of New York, acted 
as modernization heating contractors. 


There is a total of 54,000 square feet of | 


installed direct radiation, 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heatin 
new buildings as well as in modernization o 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 


1988 | WARREN WEBSTER & CO _CAMDEN NJ 1938 ¢ 
Pioneers of Modern Steam Heating 
HEATING PROGRESS 


Representatives in 60 principal U. S. Cities 


son, present boss of the Air Commerce 
Bureau, for a job in the new outfit. 


Barring Young Liquor 


Distrtters who have been toying for 


| some months with the idea of banning 


| ture 


| age requirement from 18 
. . . 
| two years on liquor which is labeled 


| Sen. 
| question in deciding whether the purge 


sale of whisky less than two years old 
are preparing now to push an Imma- 
Spirits Act through Congress 
next year. The Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration recently stepped up the 
months to 


and sold as straight whisky. 

More than half of present warehouse 
stocks are over two years old now. At 
least 95° of the industry will have 


| adequate stocks if such a law goes 


into effect next spring; and practically 
none, except the fly-by-nighters that 
such legislation is aimed to catch, will 


| be disturbed if it becomes effective in 
| the fall of 1939. The law in England 
' and Canada is three years. 


Embarrassed with Moncy 


Privatery, the Rural Electrification 
Administration isn’t at all happy be- 
cause its Congressional friends added 
100,000,000 to its regular 1938-39 ap- 
propriation of $40,000,000. It could 
have used $70,000,000 very handily; 
but double that total is truly an em- 
barrassment of riches, particularly 
since Administration pressure is being 
exerted to get pump-priming under 
way quickly. 

The sudden peak load will be a ter- 
rific burden, nor would the addition of 


untrained personnel help much. In the 


emergency, REA is quietly trying to 
borrow trained personnel from other 
federal agencies in the power field. 


Presidential Boom 


Tue President is confident that busi- 
ness will be better by October. He 
never has had any belief that New Deal 
practices are a real deterrent to busi- 
ness or investment. He blames what 
he likes to call “Liberty League prop- 
aganda” for the “capital strike” and 
assigns most of the rest of the blame to 
what he regards as too high prices. 

His present effort is against the 
“blues-talking”. He is that, 
with huge government spending, buying 
power will be so increased by fall that 
even the Liberty Leaguers will admit 
at least a “temporary” boom. 


certain 


Lehman Dilemma 


Gov. Lentan’s decision to run for the 
Senate complicates the “purge” idea 
considerably. As demonstrated in the 
Gillette case in Towa, the test 
shall be applied is: How did the candi- 
date stand on the Supreme Court pack- 


| ing issue? And Lehman went out of his 


way, in his famous letter to Sen. Wag- 
ner, to oppose the President on the 
court scheme. 
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G Men for TVA Qui. 
Use of G men by the TV\ 
vestigating committee is in 
cards. This doesn’t mean 
Dave Lilienthal or his pal, | 
court Morgan, or his | 
enemy, Dr. A. E. Morga: 
suspected of kidnaping. It m: 
means that the committee y 
have that extra $100,000 \ 
it asked for and which it tho 
it had gotten until nearly a y 
after Congress adjourned. S 
thing slipped. So the commi 
can function only by borrow 
expert help of all sorts f; 
various other government ) 
rolls. 


Now Roosevelt is compelled eit 
make fish of Lehman and fow! of 
other court opponent, or oppo 
man he has always regarded 
strongest vote-getter (after hims: 
New York State. 


He Won't “Go Along” 


Leuman’s election to the Senat: 
gardless of La Guardia, Roosevel! 
Labor Party or anything else, is 
ceded, as almost a certainty. 

His addition to the Senate rol!-cal! 
list will be a gain for Rooseve'! 
compared with the late Sen. Copeland 
but it’s far from a satisfactory 
Since the break on the Supreme ( 
Lehman has been gradually swing 
against the President on a good many 
issues, including spending. 


Lonergan Safe from Purge 
Connecticut observers are bet 
that Attorney General Cumming 
drive to line up delegates against > 
Lonergan in the state Democratic co 
vention will net one in ten. 1 
give the Administration 50 delegates 
out of about 1,100 in this latest mani 
festation of the “purge.” 

The tough going is caused by 
fact that Lonergan’s colleague, Se 
Maloney,, also voted against the court 
packing bill, and Gov. Cross agreed 
with both Senators at the time. 


“Keep Out of Maryland” 


In Maryland Rep. Lewis, who wor 
Democratic senatorial nomination 
years ago and then was beaten I» 
Republican, is literally begging the 
White House to keep its bright young 
men out of the Free State. Lewis t«lls 
the President he can beat Sen. Tydings, 
who bolted the White House on ¢! 
Supreme Court issue and on 
other controversial questions, but only 
if no outsiders come butting in. 

This is going to be tough for Sc 
Ickes, who, honeymoon over, returned 
to his Maryland farm this week. Har- 
old doesn’t like to keep quiet. 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


‘WEEKLY INDEX 


NORMAL-=100 | The Figures 


80) 
"hy 
" 


Latest Week *60.6 


Preceding Week 159.7 
1937 | 


Month Ago 58.8 


Year Ago 76.4 


| | | | Average 1933-37 69.2 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


Latest Preceding Month Year Average 
PRODUCTION Week Week Ago Ago 1933-37 
eSteel Ingot Operation of capacity). ‘a 28.0 27.1 29.0 75.9 58.1 
+Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) aa $11,702 $10,696 $8,748 $10,478 $6,481 
Engineering Constructior. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) $6,759 $6,727 $7,659 $11,930 $6,568 
+Bituminous Coal idaily average, 1,000 tons)............ 862 916 862 1,176 1,132 


TRADE 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. aha 92 93 90 125 108 
+Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). . 63 61 62 80 70 
+Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $3,957 $3,917 $3,967 $4,830 $3,689 
+Money in Circulation «(Wednesday series, millions).............. a $6,420 $6,437 $6,402 $6,415 $5,741 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Wheat «No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............. Sie arene $.87 $.78 $.82 $1.24 $.95 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.). TT 8.56: 8.22: 8.46. 12.55¢ 11.62¢ 
Wee Steck (Steck, cumpecite, tom)... $38.38 $38.38 $38.50 $39.80 $33.32 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley baste, 9.000: 9.000: 9.000¢ 14.000; 9.900¢ 


Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 =100). , . 136.5 134.3 134.2 200.1 157.3 


FINANCE 


Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds).............. 6.72% 6.92°: 6.55" 442° 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) ae a 1.00° 1.00°: 1.00° 1.00°% 85% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)...... 75-11% .75=1 6; 75-1 1.00": 1.05°% 


Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)..................... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) ...... 2,598 2,582 2,589 2,583 2,444 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)............. 2.730 2,710 2,555 752 1,505 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... . 20,866 20,944 20,679 22.573 20,157 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks............. 3,958 3,962 4,074 4,326 § 
Security Leams, member banks. ...... 1,244 1,455 1,177 2,086 § 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 9,483 9,325 9,343 9,721 § 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks............... 0.000.000. 3,022 2,994 2,928 3111 $ 


*Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended June 18. ¢ Revised. § Not Available. 
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A FEW OF MANY ADVANTAGES OF TRUSCON STEEL BUILDINGS §. iv: 
ds revi 

ECONOMY: Large scale production SELECTIVITY: You can have any type and size of building, any © SPEED OF ERECTION: Troon a 
of standardized units assures mini- arrangement of doors and windows, any type of side walls and Steel Buildings are erected with se lines 
mum costs of time and material. roof design... 4 custom-built structure. shop-fabricated units of preic irchasir 
termined accuracy. No waste ma \n autl 


terials. No delays. Minimum 


erection time. rt to pr 
PORTABILITY: Alchough perms four | 


PERMANENCE: All units are made 
of copper-bearing steel, resistant 
to fire, rust, corrosion. Truscon 
Steel Buildings are also warp- 
proof, waterproof and weather- 
tight. Every Truscon Standard 


ment buildings of great struct 
strength and rigidity, Trus<oo general | 
Building is equipped with a base Steel Buildings can be disman: <<. rable go 


panel of ENDURO Stainless Steel OUNGSTOWN::--OHIO the units moved to new locat 09s came 


Giving afded poovection SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES 
rust and corrosion. F ~~ full salvage value. 
SUBSIDIARY: REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
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SUDDEN and striking improve- 
ent in sentiment occurred this 
ek, reflected in a rise in security 
Ld commodity prices and a pick- 


i in business purchasing. Under 
influences, the economic out- 
Sek has improved; the midsum- 
ay + letdown is not expected now 
<a be as sharp as had been feared, 
there is renewed confidence 
an autumn revival. 
a It is too soon to say, however, 


at the tide has turned. There 
~ too many depressing factors 
“ll at work to be sure that the 
w in either business or prices is 
hind us. If consumers’ goods 
Wtivity does pick up sooner than 
spected, it will be in part offset 
continued dullness in the 
apital goods field. It would not 
. prudent to expect a significant 
kup in the general indexes of 
tivity this side of Labor Day. 


Cotton Leads the Way 


e of the most noteworthy develop- 
ts of the week has been the buy- 
» movement in cotton cloth. The 
m textile markets have always 

peculiarly sensitive to the first 
ith of changed sentiment, and as a 
It this industry has been among 
earliest leaders in the recovery 

each of the depressions since. the 
ld War. It is possible that history 
repeat itself in this regard in 1938. 
1e present buying movement does 
appear to be one more flash in the 
—not only have the sales of cloth 


1 extremely heavy but they are 
expected to die out altogether 


ain. The necessity of buying to re- 
e inventories is more compelling 
nm it has been for a long time. 


Consumers’ Goods Revival 


tthough cotton cloth is, as usual, the 
st volatile component of the whole 
hlegory of consumers’ non-durable 
ods, the outlook for other and simi- 
t lines—woolen goods, shoes, ete.— 
‘also improved. There is a growing 
e that a considerable consumers’ 
ds revival will occur in the next 

months. Inventories in many of 
se lines are scraping bottom, and 


irchasing is bound to begin soon. 
\n authority in this field, in an 
rt to put the situation into quanti- 
ve terms, has estimated that in the 

four months of 1938 retail sales 
general merchandise, most of it non- 
rable goods, had declined 84° from 
same months in 1937, whereas 
r rate of production had declined 

while outstanding commitments 
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of the retail stores were down no less 
than 75%. A situation like this spells 
revival soon. 


Government Buys Surpluses 


Contributing to a consumers’ goods 
revival will be the government relief 
outlays and especially the new direct 
purchases of finished goods. Now that 
Congress has passed the big spending 
bill, and the election campaign is on, 
steady expenditure of federal funds in 
these directions is to be awaited. 

Hitherto the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has at times bought or loaned 
against surpluses of farm commodities, 
but this summer’s policy involves the 
first actual purchasing of finished 
clothing, processed food products, ete., 
for the direct purposes of removing 
surpluses from these markets and mak- 
ing way for more production. This is 
bound to have some effect in rein- 
forcing any pick-up in’ consumers’ 
goods activity this fall. 


Wage-Hour as Incentive 


The newly enacted wage-hour law may 
have a minor influence. There might 
easily be some anticipatory increase in 
activity by industries now paying less 
than the minimum wage, followed by 
a slump in activity like that which 
occurred in July, 1983, when the NRA 
became effective. 

The rise and fall in 1988 would be 
on a much smaller scale than five years 
ago, since it is believed that only a 
quarter of a million workers will be 
affected by the 25¢ minimum. It may 
help to speed up revival in some in- 
dustries, and then damp it down after 
October. The longer-run results of the 
law will depend on its administration. 


Auto Output and Models 


The prospects for the durable con- 
sumers’ goods are less bright than 
those for textiles, shoes, ete. Auto- 
mobiles, for example, can hardly ex- 
pect anything other than a continued 
depression for some months to come. 
It is true that the situation is looking 
better than had been expected two or 
three weeks ago, when it was under- 
stood that a practically complete shut- 
down would occur in July and August. 
However, third quarter domestic pro- 
duction, even now when sales have 
picked up from their low point, is not 
expected to exceed 200,000 cars, as 
contrasted with 1,000,000 in the third 
quarter of 1937. 

Whether recovery in non-durable 
goods can spread in the fourth quarter 
to general industrial activity will de- 
pend in part on the success of the 1939 
models. Mystery still conceals both the 


‘Lue BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


extent of the changes from the 1938 
models and the price at which they 
will be brought out. Rumors of a new 
extremely low-priced car have been 
current, but the fourth quarter of 
19388 seems entirely too soon to ex- 
pect such plans to materialize. 


Steel Shows Improvement 


The steel industry also has had a slight 
improvement in its business. Bookings 
this month are running ahead of May, 
the orders coming mostly from auto- 
mobile companies and miscellaneous 
consuming industries. 

More significant, however, are the 
tentative discussions between U. S. 
Steel Corp. and the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. A cut in steel 
wages would eliminate an important 
rigidity in the steel cost structure, 
which in turn would contribute toward 
eliminating rigidity in the steel price 
structure. Out of that might come in- 
creased buying of steel. 


Outlook in Construction 


Turning from the field of manufacture 
to that of construction, the outlook 
still appears at least fair in residential 
building, although poor in the private 
non-residential field. Both the build- 
ing contract figures and those for mort- 
gages tiled with and approved by the 
Federal Housing Administration are 
making good reading, the former prac- 
tically equaling and the mortgages far 
exceeding (due to the new law) the 
1937 totals, 

Meanwhile the influence of the new 
public works program, signed by the 
President or Tuesday, will be tested 
out. It is said that 600,000,000 in 
projects have been approved and will 
be launched at once. It seems reason- 
able to expect that the chief force of 
this program will not be felt until the 
spring, although it will doubtless lead 
to a number of large publicly financed 
construction contracts this autumn. 

Private Capital Goods 
It is private capital goods which will 
drag in any revival this year. The last 
few days of the Congressional session 
resulted in more than one action un- 
favorable to the public utilities—in 
particular the authorization to the fed- 
eral government to build its own power 
projects under the flood control bill. 
More than one important railroad is 
likely to be in financial difficulties be- 
fore Congress comes into session again. 

The incentive to invest or to expand 
in industry and commerce is still low. 
It is in these fields, essential to pros- 
perity, that the outlook is poorest 
today. 
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Pick up your telephone before you pick up you 
traveling bag. 


; an Your voice is really you. Use it every trip t 
Prey arrange appointments in the towns ahead. | 
will save you a lot of waiting time and wasted 
visits. Or it will bring more buyers into you 
sample room. 


Advance appointments pave the way, provid 
ful information, make your persona! visi 
ore productive. Between trips, too, you ca 
” es use the telephone to maintain friendly con 
. , tacts, announce price changes, confirm ship 
a | ping instructions, clear up complaints. 


| Long Distance is fast, adaptable, and particu 
. larly profitable at today’s low rates. «| 
See samples below, or look in the ( 

t of your telephone directory. <” 


\ Here’s how little it costs to telephone! 


Day RIGHT and 
Cincinnati, Ohio . . . Louisville, Ky... . $50 
Little Rock, Ark... .Shreveport,la. .. .75 4s 


& 


' Topeka, Kan. . . . . CWiicago, Ill... . 1.50 
Sioux City, lowa . . 2.00 1.20 ENN) 
Pierre, New York, N.Y... 4.00 28 Whee 
Washington, D.C. . . Reno, Nev... ... 6.00 40 hat tota 

bout 57 


* 3-minute station-t jon rates. Night rates are in «ect 
from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day Su” 
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TVA Low Bid Halts Utility Deal 


Lilienthal’s refusal to pay going value for Tennessee 
Power not only deadlocks first dicker with Willkie but 
hope of peace. 


shakes industry’s 


i: much-talked-of harmony between 
New Deal and the privately 
vned utilities is not yet. Negotia- 
ms by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
ority for purchase of Commonw ealth 
Southern’s Tennessee Electric Power 
,, first big company put on the 
ock, have bogged down. Business 
eek learned this week that the col- 
se was due to TVA’s refusal to pay 
ything like going value for the prop- 
TVA’s first bid wasn’t much more 
an half of what TEPCO is worth. 
at bid carried government utility 
licv from talk to facts, and those 
ts, to the industry, don’t spell the 
ace so often discussed. 


David Lilienthal of TVA naturally 
is doing some horse-trading, but the 
bid doesn’t begin to cover cost of re- 
producing the bare physical properties, 
much less allow for what it has cost 
TEPCO to recruit its capital and ob- 
None of the parties 
what the 
nationally- 


tain its customers. 
is willing to say officially 
independent audit by a 
known accounting firm showed, but it 
is known that TEPCO’s electric rate 
base is $94,000,000 and that Wendell 
L. Willkie, president of the parent 
Commonwealth & Southern, has said 
right along that there wasn’t a dollar 
of water in the property. 

When TVA started the audit, the 
accountants were told to value bare 


physical properties—to find out just 
how much generating stations, trans- 
and distribution systems 
were worth. TVA refused to allow for 
cost of building the business or any 
of the other things that make 
The resultant 
was fairly 


mission lines, 


a cor- 
poration a going concern. 
valuation, it is safe to say, 
substantially below the rate-base figure 
of 394,000,000. 

But Commonwealth & Southern also 
had the TEPCO as a 
going concern, and this figure approxi- 
mated the 
purposes. 


auditors value 


valuation for rate-making 


Negotiations Adjourned 


That was the situation a few days 
ago when David Lilienthal and Wen- 
dell Willkie sat down to discuss TVA’s 
proposed purchase of TEPCO. Judg- 
ing from the fact that 
were quickly adjourned that 
Willkie subsequently told his stock- 
holders that a successful 
in the 


negotiations 


conclusion 
discussions seemed remote, it 


HOW LONG IS A YARDSTICK? 


43% for Flood Control 
and Navigation 


57% 
for 


9 TWO FEDERAL AGENCIES GIVE CONFLICTING 
ANSWERS IN ALLOCATING PROJECT COSTS 


48% for Flood Control 
ond Navigation 


52% 
For Power 


Bonneville 


ENNESSEE Valley Authority values 


three dams—Wilson. 
Wheeler, and Norris—at $94,125,671 and allocates 52% of 
hat total to the electric power end of the business. Bonneville, 
‘hen complete, will have cost an estimated $74,144,600, and 
bout 57% is allocated to power, Many engineers and accountants 


Gendreas, Enginecring News Record 


TVA’s Wilson 


figure TVA’s yardstick would be a very different length if 
Wilson Dam were carried at total cost of about $59,000,000 
instead of at approximately $30,000,000. They say TVA wouldn't 
be so optimistic about repaying its 52% for power. with in- 
terest at 3% annually, in 30 years. 
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THE RAILROADS —AI —AND THEIR SUFFERINGS 
Revenues are down sharply, but expenses (being less elastic) are not down as much. Resu! 
(1) net operating income approaches the vanishing point; (2) deficits after fixed charo 
appear anew; (3) stock and bond prices slump. All of which is no help to railroad cred 
T T T T T T 
1927 WAS THE BREAKAWAY YEAR— 
130} __|__THEN “ALL OTHER” CARLOADINGS BEGAN TO LAG BEHIND BUSINESS 30 
Miscellaneous and L. C. L. 
gs 
ft rer | | 
x ¥ 
70 i! | 79 8 
| 
60 7 + L \ 60 
4 ! \ 
50}— Industrial Production 50 
40 40 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
FREIGHT IS THE NUB OF THE PROBLEM MORE AND MORE, EXPENSES DEVOUR GROSS 
1400 It Accounts for 80% of Revenues And Squeeze Railroad “N.O.I." 1400 
1200 (Quarterly Figures) (Quarterly Figures) 1200 
1000} Al Other Revenue TOTAL OPERATING = : 
| N 800 3 
° 
600 Operating Expenses 60 5 
Freight Revenue! 
400 400 & 
Passenger 
200 Revenue | + 200 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1935 1936 1937 1938 
| 
THE RAILROADS ONCE AGAIN SEE RED AND INVESTOR CONFIDENCE WANES ANEW = 
50 (Quarterly Figures) (Monthly Figures) 
Net Income 0 
§ 100 vA | After All Charges = 
% 60 
Ht 
50 20 Railroad Stocks 
(1926-100) 20 
CNet deficit 
-10 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Dota; Interstate C ce Commi Federal Reserve Board; Standord Statistics Co. © BUSINESS W EEK 
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concluded that the discussion 
vething like this: 

hal opened the talk with the 
m that TVA didn’t need to 
generating stations or trans- 
lines—it already has its own. 
s interested, he said, in picking 
distribution systems (custom- 


son 

attached) and for these he would 
well. TEPCO’s generators and high 
; would be taken at upset values. 
sas on that basis that he made his 


for TEPCO—a bid far under the 
tors valuation of the bare electric 


lities. 


f You Talk Pigures Like That— 


{cross the table, Willkie may have 
ught that the low figure was simply 
astute trader’s opening offer, but he 
sn't going to talk in those terms. 
‘Dave”, he said in effect, “if you 
int to talk figures like that, we might 
t+ as well quit. Tennessee Electric 
wer has $49,000,000 of bonds out- 
nding, and $24,000,000 of preferred 
wk. Why, you'll hardly give us 
ugh to pay off our bondholders. I 
1 I'd sell at a fair price, but I'd be 
lating my stewardship to my stock 
lders if I even listened to an offer 
ke yours.” 
There the matter is deadlocked. A 
vy weeks ago TVA paid Tennessee 
ublic Service 105% of its rate base 
ifter eliminating the transmission line 
eding the company, and allowing 


spread receiverships. 


Ox April 11, President Roosevelt sent 
i special message to Congress calling 
for legislation to bolster the shattered 
redit and earning power of the coun- 
try’s railroads (BW—Apr16°38.p13). 
Two months later—June 14—the Pres- 
lent was asked whether he still 
anted railroad legislation, and said 
t would be nice. Two days after that 
Congress adjourned. Nothing had 
ome of the President’s special mes- 
sage. 

And this week, there was nothing 
eft for the railroads to do except to 
fall back on their own resources. Easy 
und extensive loans by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. to tide over car- 
riers on the borderline of receivership 
were out of the question. So the first 
rder of business for railroad manage- 
ments was to press forward in the 
fight for wage reductions. Negotiations 
get down to brass tacks next month. 
Without a pay cut, the class I carriers 
can look forward to a crushing $150,- 
000,000 deficit when the year is done. 


& 


nothing for the street railways) for the 
Knoxville distribution system. Com- 
monwealth & Southern felt, before the 
negotiations started, that the same kind 
of a deal for TEPCO would bring 
100,000,000, 

Concerning Lilienthal’s general posi- 
tion at present the utility industry fig 
ures that he thinks he has spiked the 
guns of his deposed chief, Dr. A. E 
Morgan, and stymied the Congressional 
committee in its investigation of TVA 
This belief is strengthened by the fact 
that TVA has just announced alloca 
tion of project costs and saddled the 
electric power end of the program with 
a much larger portion of the load than 
was expected. 

To start with, TVA valued its three 
big, completed dams—Wilson, Wheeler. 
and Norris—at $94,000,000 and charged 
52% of that cost to power. It valued 
Wilson dam at just over $30,000,000, 
against actual expenditures without in- 
terest of $59,000,000, It didn’t include 
the powerful and costly transmission 
line that links these dams and forms 
an integral part of the power outlay. 

Aside from the fact that utility men 
think the accounting behind the allo- 
cation is cockeyed by $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000, they feel that the charge 
of 52° on power is an adroit move to 
rob ex-Chairman Morgan of the con- 
tention that TVA’s power policy is dis 
honest because the yardstick rates 
don’t pay their rightful share of costs 


Railroads Left to Help Themselves 


Failure of Congress to provide easy RFC loans forces 
railroads to persist in fight for wage cuts to avert wide- 


By no means, will a pay cut put 
the carriers in clover. It won't even 
wipe out the deficit—not unless the 
roads get their full demand: a 15% 
reduction. And the most logical ex- 
pectation is that the roads will get 
only half of what they bargain for or 
74%. At current traffic levels, that 
would cut expenses about $135,000,000 
annually—just about the equivalent 
of the wage increases granted last 
autumn. 


Cuts Unlikely in Near Future 


Unfortunately for the railroads, 
wage negotiations are never quickly 
concluded. The ritual requires confer- 
ences between the unions and_ the 
railroad managements, discussions with 
the National Mediation Board, and 
then—if no agreement is reached—an 
attempt to arbitrate the issues or if 
that fails, the appointment by the 
President of an Emergency Board to 
investigate the situation. Hence, it's 
not likely that reductions will come 


16 Rail Aristocrats 


| 
It used to be—back in ancient | 
days of 1929 and further—that a 
railroad that failed to cover its 
fixed charges was an oddity, 
headed for receivership. But 
times change, and so do stand 
ards. Today, such railroad titans 
as the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe and the Pennsylvania 
are forced to drain their surplus 
accounts to meet interest. And 
out of the 142 class I carriers in | 
the United States, only a hand 
ful are earning their bond inter 
est. They might be classed as 
railroading. 


the aristocrats of 
Here is a list of 16 representative 
roads which still can hold their 
heads above water (but, even so, 
comparisons with last year are 
for the most part dismal) 


Fixed Charges 
Times Earned 


Ist 4 mos { 
Railroad 1938 1937 | 
Alabama Great Southern 1.53 4.07 ' 


Atlantic Coast Line 1.74 2.32 
Bangor & Aroostook 4.48 4.7% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2 ‘ 
Cion., New Orleans & 

Texas Pacific 1 2 
Florida East Coast 1 1 
Kansas City Southern 1.11 1.04 
Lehigh & New England 1 2 
Louisiana & Arkansas 1 1 
New Orleans, Texas & 


Mexico 1.73* 2.52* 
Norfolk & Western 1.90 15.78 
2.08 $1.75 


Pittsburgh & Lake Eric 
Richmond, Fredericksburg 


& Potomac 1.88 $.21 
Union Pacific 1.15 1.12 
The Viginian 2.81 4.61 

| Wheeling & Lake Erie 1.58 7.87 


* First three months 


Most notable performance was 
that of a road in receivership 
the Florida & East Coast. A 
bumper truck farming crop. 
along its route, has so stimulated 
traffic that its fixed charge cov- 
erage, so far this year, is better 
than last year’s. In the same 
pleasant fix are the Union Pacific 
and the Kansas City Southern. 


in the near future, unless the unions 
unexpectedly admit that maybe they 
ought to make some concessions to 
the managements, bondholders, and 
stockholders. 

Statistically, the railroads have a 
moving case. Carlcadings are down 
some 25° from last year; the recent 
freight rate increases, which took ef- 
fect in April, have been only moder- 
ately helpful; their deficit in the first 
four months of the year was more 
than $130,000,000; their credit as 
measured by stock and bond prices, 
is rated 40% to 60°% below what it 
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16 


was a 


(see chart); ability 
to borrow in normal investment chan- 


year ago 


nels (except for the very strongest 
roads) is non-existent; their indebted- 
ness to the RFC exceeds $400,000,000; 


and finally, the RFC cannot make 
loans to the roads which need it most 
roads which are not covering their 
fixed charges and are not likely to be 
covering them in the near future. 
In blocking the bill to authorize the 
RFC to lend money to embarrassed 
roads without a certificate of solvency 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Railway Brotherhoods 
used political tactics which may have 
been just a little too smart. If mar- 
ginal roads go into receivership over 
the next few months, pressure on the 
unions to take a cut will increase— 
particularly since the railroads can 
point to the fact that hourly wage 
rates are the highest in history. 


Labor’s Fabian Strategy 


But unless receivership threats force 
the issue, union strategy will be to 
drag out negotiations. Right now, the 
roads are entering the period of sea- 
sonal improvement in traffic, and the 
full effect of freight rate increases 
is just becoming evident in net rail- 
way operating income. Hence, delay 
will bolster labor's bargaining power 
in direct proportion to the improve- 
ment in rail earnings. 

In the long run, however, a wage 
cut appears to be almost inevitable. 
Either that, or wholesale receiverships. 

Yet, wage cuts alone will not save 
the railroads. What they need is more 
freight. Ever since 1927, the volume 
of rail shipments has lagged behind 
the business procession. In that year, 
“all other” carloadings (comprising 
specific bulk commodities, such as 
coal, grain, and forest products) be- 
gan to fall behind general industrial 
activity (see top chart). Merchandise 
freight—miscellaneous and _ less-than- 
carlot shipments—kept pace with the 
business cycle until 1933, and then 
it too began to feel the blight of 
truck competition. 


Limits to Economies 


If business does not recover sub- 
stantially and swiftly, providing the 
rails with more freight, there is one 
other “out"—to cut expenses. But 
there are limits to economies, and most 
roads already have cut maintenance 
and replacement charges to the bone. 
Some further cost-cutting might be 
feasible through coordination and con- 
solidation of facilities. But that’s a 
slow process, hardly suited to the re- 
quirements of a financial emergency. 

So the immediate hope is an upturn 
in traffic. For the longer term, there 
will be a Congressional study of the 
rail situation, looking toward the legis- 
lation that never came last session. 
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U.A.W. Fight Heads for Showc 


Arbitration seems unlikely as Martin insists or 


suspended officers and as both sides take thei; 


the locals. Other unions have similar problen, 


Prospects for healing the breach in 
the United Automobile Workers Union 
between the Progressive faction, headed 
by President Homer Martin, and the 
Unity group, led by the five officers 
whom Martin suspended (BW—Jun 
18°38,p26), continued exceptionally re- 
mote this week, with both right and 
left wing leaders fortifying their posi- 
tions for a bitter-end fight. 

There was some talk that both sides 
might agree to submit the issue to arbi- 
tration by a special administrator from 
the high command of the C.1.0., but 
nobody in Detroit considered such a 
solution as very likely. Vice-president 
Richard T. Frankensteen, deposed 
leader of the Unity faction, and board 
member Walter Reuther, who led the 
walkout of six of his fellows when the 
suspension order was announced, are 
not opposed to the idea of arbitration, 
but President Martin remains adamant 
in his determination to force a trial of 
the “insurrection” charges which were 
the basis of the suspension order. 


Press for Special Convention 


For their part, the suspended officers 
—at least some of them—are agitating 
for a special convention of the union. 
This requires the initiation of a refer- 
endum vote by at least five locals in 
three states, representing 10% of the 
membership at the time of the last reg- 
ular convention. The referendum would 


have to show at least a 
favor of a special conven Ml 
is opposed to the calling 
session not only because i! 
more money than the U.A 
afford, but because he rea! 
left wingers with support 
center are more strongly or 
litically than are his Prog 

If individual 
Martin might be persuaded | 
idea of a public trial for a 
pended officers and attempt | 
opposition by ordering som: 
ments. 


deals can 


Independent Union Pos-ihle 


However, with both sides 
ing to woo the rank-and-ti 
UAW.’s four hundred lo 
of which are listening to bo! 
the fight in closed sessions, t! 
are best that the trials will b. 
that at least some of the of 
be expelled. In that case, 
pendent union—unaffiliated 
C.L.0. or A.F.L. and consid: 
the left of the U.A.W.—would 
enter the picture to bedevil 
manufacturers with threats of 
tional wars. 

The troubles of U.A.W. are, 
extent, evident in other big wi 
the automobile union present 
bination of “new angles” which 
all present in the same deg 


use | 


MARTIN AT PRESS CONFERENCE ON U.A.W. ROW—Interviewed by rep ter 


a hands-off policy in the auto union’s factional fight. 


last week, the U.A.W. head told reporters that he expected John L. Lewis to maintain 
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shere. Briefly, the chief sources of trou- 
le have been these: 

1. The union itself, and its leader- 
ship, are unseasoned. 

2. To a considerable extent, the un- 
ionized employees are former migratory 
workers, used to working in one place 
luring peak production periods and 
traveling around to busier spots when 
Detroit business dulled in slack seasons. 

8. The industry itself is new, rela- 
tively speaking, and only recently at- 
tacked the problem of “leveling off” its 
peaks and valleys and of facing indus- 
try-wide problems with joint plans. 

Obviously, a working population not 
ised to industrial discipline is hard to 
educate. 


Chiefs Learn the Hard Way 


Added to this problem is the other 
one of union “newness”. When C.1.0. 
began to organize steel manufacture, a 
smart, experienced committee was 
drafted from other unions to steer the 
job. Philip Murray, Clinton Golden, 
David McDonald, Van Bittner, William 
Mitch, and others knew their business. 
But in automobiles, the union sprang 
to life in a dozen different places, under 
rank-and-file leadership. Displeased 
with the policy of the A.F.L., which 
had granted it a charter and had in- 
stalled a president, the U.A.W. as a 
new-born and gigantic infant threw off 
the federation advisers and chose its 
own officials. None had ever tried to 
direct the activity of such a big busi- 
ness, and all had to learn the hard way. 

Factional differences, which split the 
prsonnel in a half-dozen scrappy groups 

are 
more numerous in U.A.W. than in any 


“REBELS”—At the left, Richard T. Frankensteen, deposed 
eader of the Unity faction of the United Automobile Workers 
Union, who has been Homer Martin’s chief antagonist. At the 
right, three leaders of locals who are holding up the per capita 


other union and more violent than in 
any save the maritime groups. There 
is deep antagonism between those who 
clamor for “shop rule”, or local self- 
government with a minimum of “inter- 
ference” from headquarters, and those 
who insist on a strong central policy 
and obedience from locals. 


Charges and Counter Charges 


Adherents of Homer Martin charge 
that the factions on the left are wreck- 
ers and are promoting local autonomy 
for the present only, because they plan 
eventually to seize power in headquar- 
ters and then to impose leftist political 
ideals on the membership. Anti-Mar- 
tin factions, on the other hand, declare 
that Martin is a dictator interested 
mainly in his own advancement and 
not in the worker's welfare. 

These contending philosophies are to 
be found, in lesser degree, in the other 
new industrial unions. In the steel 
union, the “shop rule” cliques have 
been pinched into a position of impo- 
tence by Murray and McDonald (who 
are also assailed as dictators by the 
political thinkers on the left). In the 
textile unions Sidney Hillman has had 
to discipline unruly locals, particularly 
in New England. In the electrical and 
radio union, some of the locals have 
been very obstreperous during the re- 
cession, and have declined to “go 
along” with headquarters advice, but 
no serious dispute has arisen. In the 
maritime unions, both ashore and at 
sea, the conflict between right and left 
is pretty evenly divided; “headquarters 
discipline” prevails on the east coast, 
but the Gulf unions hang on to a large 
measure of autonomy and free will. 


Newsphotos, International 


tax which is the union’s life blood: Richard E, Reisinger, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland U.A.W. council; Ellsworth Kramer, of 
the Toledo U.A.W. board; and Paul E. Miley, member of the 
executive board of the Cleveland U.A.W. 


Caterpillar Cuts 


Down go the prices of its 
tractors and diesels, What will 
competitors do? 


Tue Caterpillar Tractor Co., principal 
manufacturer of track or crawler type 
tractors and of diesel this 
week took the initiative in the industry 
by a bold series of price reductions. It 
slashed diesels from $175 to $750, and 
tractors from $150 to $650. Its motive 
was to fight a declining market for 
industrial, road, and farm machinery 
and equipment. 

Other companies this week were re- 
examining their prices, preparatory to 
deciding whether to follow Caterpil- 
lar in making reductions. It was not 
clear whether price cuts would extend 
to wheel-type tractors, comparable 
models of which sell for 30 to 50% 
lower than track-type. But makers of 
wheel-type tractors heretofore have 
contended that the two types are not 
competitive, and it seemed possible 
that prices of wheel-type machines 
would hold at their present levels, at 
least for the time being. This, how- 
ever, was problematical. And _ there 
was much disposition to believe that 
cuts in track-type machines would be 
follewed sooner or later by cuts in 
wheel-type machines. 

In the first five months of this year, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.’s sales ran 
35% under 1937. 

Most of its competitors have also 
suffered sharply, but the depression 
has been especially severe on track-type 
tractors, because of their higher price 


level. 


engines, 
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Bumper Wheat Talk Boomerangs 


Farmer gets bumped by effects of over-optimistic 
estimates. Naturally he blames the crop reporters. But 
what about the part played by the government? 


Wen does a wheat crop become a 
bumper crop? Not, says the farmer, 
until it’s in the bins! The bountiful 
prospects of May become the crop 
scares of June; witness the disturbing 
price swings in the wheat pits in the 
last fortnight. There’s many a farmer 
in the vast wheat country of the 
Great Plains who will tell any inter- 
ested listener that all this talk of a 
bumper crop has cost him plenty of 
money by blasting market values. 

Yet the much-criticized crop re- 
porters can look back and find out why 
they happened to think that there was 
to be a bumper crop. As early as last 
Jan. 25, the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of Economics said that 
“supplies [of wheat] in 1938-39 are 
likely to be more than 100 million bu. 
in excess of domestic needs.” Again, 
in March, the same bureau said there 
were indications of “a total wheat crop 
of approximately 830,000,000 bu.” And 
a month later: “925,000,000 bu.” 

Once more, in May: “If these in- 
dications materialize, domestic produc- 
tion of all wheat would total approxi- 
mately 950,000,000 bu. A crop of this 
size would be about 280,000,000 bu. in 
excess of the 1982-36 average domes- 
tic disappearance of 670,000,000 bu. 
... The carryover on’ July this 
year may approximate the record peak 
of 378,000,000 bu. carried over in 
1933.” 


Was “Education” Intended? 


Assuming the writers who talk about 
the wheat crop were guided into their 
conception of the yield by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, why did the de- 
partment want to plant the “bumper” 
crop idea? Was it because it thought 
the prospect of big crops and reduced 
prices might educate the farmer into 
cooperation with the new farm act 
which contemplates regulation of plant- 
ing and yields? 

Judge from the Department of Agri- 
culture’s oft repeated statement: “At 
least as a partial offset to the effect of 
this [950,000,000 bu.| supply situation 
on price, loans provided under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
would serve as a check on declining 
prices.” It was then indicated that 
such loans—to impound surpluses and 
originate the ever-normal granary— 
might average upwards of 60¢ a bu. 

So, while farmers cuss the crop re- 
porters who can’t restrain their adjec- 
tives, the grain markets are sifting 
those very adjectives for the ones 
which will truly appraise crop and 


price prospects. The crop experts are 
scurrying from the Texas Panhandle 
to the basin of the Red River of the 
North like scared rabbits. They're 
wiring their home offices almost hourly, 
and papers are full of: ° 
“Donovan says 
“Miller reports . . 
“Cromwell finds .. . 
What these and other leading crop 
observers “find” is beclouded by all 
the contradictions usual at this time 
of year. They thought, a couple of 
weeks ago, that this would be a bil- 
lion bushel wheat crop—the second 
largest in this country’s history. 


” 


Crop Beset with Troubles 


Perhaps because so much was ex- 
pected of it, the crop already seems to 
be beset by an unusual number of 
adverse influences. Perhaps because 
business has been in the dumps, the 
prospect of fat farm income from 
wheat had been given abnormal atten- 
tion. In any event, a variety of curses 
—more or less real—are being visited 
on the crop. 

There’s the black stem rust and the 
orange leaf rust in the Missouri Val- 
ley. Grasshoppers are invading the 
spring Wheat states. Frost damage, 
heretofore unnoticeable, is causing 
shriveled heads of wheat in parts of 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Too much rain 
has, in spots, caused growth so rank 
the tall stems have fallen from the 
weight of their ripening heads, and 
reaping is sometimes impossible. Root 
exhaustion is snapping still other stems. 

All these maladies have been defi- 
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nitely detected. Moreover, 
tinuance of wet weather co 
the rust to spread rapidly in t 
wheat regions, as it has in mu 
winter wheat area. This det 
of the crop was to be expected 
Apr16°38,p62) . 

How serious are all th: 
menaces? There are as many 
there are crop experts. A fe 
ago the carriers were ent 
about the prospects of a_ bi; 
traffic. Now they are just a b 
they have gone out on a lim! 

Railroads, being in small 
freight cars with business as it 
moved something like 45,000 c, 
the early winter wheat area. No 
are some experts who say th: 
may be bitterly disappointed 
sults, Also, the hopeful Inland ' 
way’s barge line may not do th 


Greater 


ness it expected. ter 
At the same time, the Depa — 
hand 


of Agriculture’s wheat progran 
imponderables to the situatio 
primary intportance is the loa 
gram. This is designed to give f 
approximately the market va! 
their surplus wheat in cash if 
will hold it off the market—put it 
the “ever-normal granary.” 
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Effects of Program 


The application of the idea is new 
the terms are strange, and the cond 
tions are not well understood. It js 
the present opinion of many experts 
in the Kansas wheat fields, for 
ample, that it will slow up the » 
ment of all wheat into comm 
channels. If this is true, some } 
who have been withholding pure! 
may find the supply situation tight 
than they had anticipated. That 
no doubt, one of the reasons that 
shorts have been scurrying to cover in 
the last couple of weeks. 

And there are a lot of other aspects 
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NEXT TRIP, MAYBE—On sidings at most every whistle stop in Kansas are strings 


of freight cars (marked “Automobiles”), awaiting the wheat harvest. Indications now 
are that there may be more cars waiting than will be used, 
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Greater speed of the Comptometer, without sacrifice of accuracy, 
is simply a matter of one operation as opposed to two. Ordinary 
machines require that keys be pressed, then lever pulled by 
hand or motor-operated. With the Comptometer, the entire 


COMPTOMETERS keep Eastman 


operation of adding, subtracting, multiplying or dividing is 
completed by pressing the proper key or keys. Seconds saved 
by the elimination of the second operation quickly mount up 
to precious minutes, hours ... and dollars. 


Kodak Co. figures “in focus” 


Every business is a picture in figures. Those figures 
should be as accurate and sharp-focused as an expert 
photographer's print. “Hazy” figures may well lead 
to “hazy” decisions—and “blurred” profits. 

In the manufacturing plants and offices of the 
great Eastman Kodak Company, more than 100 Compt- 
ometers are used for handling such important figure 
work as production, costs and payroll, inventory con- 
trol, general accounting and statistical work. 

Tribute to Comptometer methods is the fact that 
Eastman Kodak Company has used Comptometers since 
1908, found them accurate, efficient, and flexible enough 
to meet rapidly changing business conditions over three 


turbulent decades. 
THE MODEL J COMPTOMETER 


No thinking person can “laugh off” the fact that so many progressive 
businesses have adopted Comptometer methods. For a demonstration 
in your own office, on your own job (without obligation, of course), 


telephone your local Comptometer representative, or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois, Reg. U. S. Pat. Ort. 
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to the program, such as the following: 

1—Crop insurance. As reported in 
Business Week's last issue (page 6) 
farmers are in a mood to take out crop 
insurance for the next two years, pay- 
ing premiums from the present flush 
crop. They can pay in kind, and it 
looks as if most of them had _ the 
wherewithal. It’s cheap now, may be 
expensive another year. They're tak- 
ing the gamble, and that will impound 
additional wheat buyers have expected 
to get pretty much at their own terms, 


Persuading Compliance 


—Acreage crackdown. Those 
farmers who don’t cooperate in next 
year’s crop reduction programs won't 
be eligible for insurance, for loans, for 
soil-conservation benefits, or for any 
of the other federal largess. And the 
Department of Agriculture apparently 
intended to cut wheat planting next 
year to about 45,000,000 acres from 
this year’s nearly 80,000,000. Only a 
last minute Congressional enactment 
froze the wheat allotment at not less 
than 55,000,000 acres. 


3—Parity payments. These pay- 
ments, designed to bring crop income 
up to pre-war parity, are provided in 
the new appropriations bill. This sort 
of thing was diScretionarily authorized 
in the new farm law, but no funds had 
been made available until now. 

4—Surplus relief. The Federal Sur- 
plus Relief Corp. already is buying up 
flour to distribute to the needy. ‘This 
plan, if continued, will further reduce 
excess supplies of wheat (whether from 
the crop of 1938 or the crop of 1939 
makes little difference) . 

5—Export subsidy. The European 
drought has petered out as an export 
factor of major importance, particu- 
larly in view of the rosy prospects for 
a Canadian wheat crop of as much as 
350,000,000 or even 400,000,000 bu. 
Nevertheless, the Department of Agri- 
culture already has hinted at the pos- 
sibility of an export bounty. That 
would mean propping up domestic 
prices, sale of United States wheat in 
the world market at world prices, and 
payment to exporting farmers of the 
difference. 


for Bending and ain... 
PLUS Corrosion Resistance 


@ Whether it’s for heating or cooling — for plant 
equipment or part of your own product—for big or 
little coils —when it comes to bend-a-bility PLUS 
corrosion resistance, Byers Wrought Iron Pipe lasts 
longer, is more economical in service—and more 
economical to fabricate because it saves time with 
close radius bends and coils. Also increases sala- 
bility of manufactured products. We offer two help- 
ful booklets. “The Bending of Wrought Iron Pipe” is 
a service bulletin on fabricating problems.”Wrought 
Iron for Piping Systems” contains valuable informa- 
tion on corrosion and piping problems and shows 
many interesting installations. Write A. M. Byers 
Company. Established 1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, 


New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. B y E R S 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON rusBvuLAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 
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Blocked 


Movies get another ch. 
settle block booking 
prohibitory bill goes o, 


“I sust don’t see how we car 
thing about the bill this sessi 
Congressman Lea. “I should 
to report it out without hear 
I cannot see where we can § 
to have any at this late date.” 

This was the last word in | 
Congress on the Neely bill to 
compulsory block booking a: 
selling of movie films. On Ma 
had passed the Senate, with a 
ing ease. Then it was referre: 
House Interstate Commerce ( 
tee. The chairman of that co: 
was Rep. Lea of California, wh 
movie producers and distribut: 
gregate to worry over things | 
Neely bill. 

A few days after he had « 
their worries for this year, M 
gol a preview print of the film, 
Hood”, which he ran off at a 
party. Some sharp observers t): 
they saw a connection. 


Exhibitors Fight for Change 


For just about ten years indeyx 
motion picture exhibitors have 
trying to get through legislation 
would do away with the trad 
method of motion picture distri! 
whereby, if an exhibitor wants | 
one picture from a distributor, | 
to sign up for a whole block of 
distributor's products—and do it ! 
he knows whether the pictures ar 
ing to live up to the distribu' 
promises. 

Thus, the exhibitors say, they'r 
the mercy of the big distributors, 
give them a good picture once 
while, and a stack of hash most of | 
time. This year hash—and revi 
are up. Exhibitors’ box-office ret 
are down. Distributors’ grosses 
down. Production is down. 


Bill Hits at System 


The Neely bill's solution to the ex- 
hibitors’ woes was to make it unlawful 
for a distributor to lease films in blocks 
of two or more. Exhibitors were to 
have a share in film distribution. Dis 
tributors were to be required to furnish 
synopses of all their films and any 
false statements therein would make 
them guilty of a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by fine up to $5,000. 

While distributors howled that 
bill was a farce, exhibitors were by 
means all in favor of it either. Some 
of them insist that it will tend to raise 
film costs. 

Now the distributors have until Jon 
uary to round up their exhibitors and 
endeavor to iron out their ‘troubles 
in private. 
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Read How These ie COOLER. RUNNING 


Goodrich Tires Protect You and Your Profits 


"Now you can protect yourself against 

e dangers caused by truck tires run- 
ng excessively hot. And HOT is the 
vord for it! 


Today’s loads and today’s speeds send 
e temperatures skyrocketing. Inside 
ne carcass you will often find sizzling 
ubber hotter than boiling water. Tem- 
peratures up to 300°. Yet the danger’ 
eis about 240°. Higher sustained tem- 
peratures make tires “grow,” cause blow- 
uts, premature failures. 


Goodrich has licked this problem with 
itire that does mot run dangerously hot— 
itire built to withstand the heat gener- 
ued by heavy loads and high speeds. It’s 
itire that, on the “blow-out runs.” hasactu- 
uly lasted two and three times longer! 


NEW KIND OF CORD! 


Engineers invented a new way to make 
ure cord. They used pure American cot- 
ion, processed it to make it more com- 
pact, stronger, more elastic. 

They call it Hi-Flex Cord because it 
sists the damaging results of constant 
texing. It's an amazing type of cord that 

in take the sledge-hammer blows of the 
uighway without losing its strength and 


elasticity. It doesn’t get lifeless like ordi- 
nary cord. Doesn't stretch and become 
longer, permitting the tire to “grow.” 


This long-life cord makes it possible 
for Goodrich to build a super-strong 
tire. Yet a tire that does not depend on 
thickness alone for its strength. It’s a 
compact tire that runs cooler—stays be- 
low the temperature danger point. 


PRACTICALLY ELIMINATES 
SIDEWALL BREAKS 


No wonder we can say that this new 
tire practically eliminates sidewall breaks! 
For Hi-Flex Cord, combined with two 
other great Goodrich developments, pro- 
vides Triple Protection. No other tire 
gives you these three features: 


PLYFLEX—a tough outer ply which distributes 

stresses throughout the tire and prevents 
local weakness. 

PLY-LOCK—a new method of locking the plies 

about the beads, anchoring them in place. 

HI-FLEX CORD — full-floated in live rubber— 

cord that retains its strength and protects the 
tire against getting dangerously hot. 

And here's proof of how good these 

tires really are. They have been run on 


tire-killing truck jobs where other tires 
failed—tested on high-speed cross- 
country bus runs. And the revolutionary 
new Goodrich tires actually ran two 
and three times longer than the best 
tires used before! 


NO EXTRA COST 


You can now get these same tires for 
your trucks. Use them on any haul. Save 
on every mile. They are premium-built 
tires but they carry no premium price. 
Call a Goodrich dealer 
or Goodrich Silver- 
town Store for 


Goodrich”. “Silvertowns 
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Now It’s Butter 


U.S. government 
a 50,000,000 Ib.) 
some folks aren't ple... 


On 


and 


much the samy 

ployed unsuccessfully in 19 

the government last week |» 
on the butter market in a 
stabilize prices. As the week 
close, the Land Lakes 
(a cooperative), acting for | 
ment-sponsored Dairy and I’ 
operatives, Inec., made its 


chases the governmen! 
plan to buy and hold up to 
Ib. of butter. 

The first day's buying, « 
by Land O° Lakes Crea 
the Chicago Mercantile | 
amounted to 885 tubs or aly 
Ib. Next day the Dairy an 
Cooperatives, Inc., acting 
behalf, began buying on the \.« \ 
Mercantile Exchange, taki 
tubs. Purchases on the two « 
at the end of the week total! 
575,333 Ib., and most of that 
had already been delivered. 
modity Credit Corp. is pri 
lean of the parity pric: 
butter purchased. 


Trade Has Its Troubles 


The butter business is ad: 
in a sad state. Stocks in storag 
June 1 were 54,408,000 Ib.» 
for that date. The five-year 
is 27,895,000 Ib. Prices of 92-s« 
ter at New York and Chica 
been from 1 to lAd¢ lower tha 
price of Danish butter on the | 
market, fractionally lower tho 
price of New Zealand butter, a 
about a cent higher than Dut 
ter. But the butter trade, holding ‘ 
the normally provable econom: 
| ciple that the buying and hol: , 
| huge supplies of any commodity | I 
to depress prices rather than to: } 
or stabilize them, is not at all pleas 
by the government's latest ven! 
The trade harks back to 1938 and \: Pe 
when huge purchases, made firs! 
the cooperatives and later by the |) 

Marketing Corp., actually 
| price of butter downward instea! 
| raising it. 


Exports May Be Undertaken 


Butter bought by the Dair 
Poultry Cooperatives, Inc., ac: 
to Sec. Wallace and spokes: 
the co-ops, is to be held until 
be sold) for “a small add 
amount” over and above the pu 
price and the cost of storage an 
dling. The trade. however, |» 
last month’s export of 800,000 
butter by an unidentified coopers 
to the Panama Railroad Co., wi 
government guaranteeing the diff» 
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Forwa rad fiows fhe lide Of youtn: 


Forward trom the high schools, prep schools, 


trade schools, the schools of agriculture, the 


This ts the America of tomorrow in the 
immediate making, young people with their 
hearts keenly set upon achievement... 
achievement in the professions, the arts, the 


crafts, and in engineering, 1n finance, In trade. 


kK oN GROWING 


To all of you, success! May vou have the 
strength, the courage, the foresight to plan 
wisely and hold your course! 

Take advantage early of the helpful counsel 
offered by the agency representatives of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


gin a lasting friendship with the one who 
will call on you! Learn how to safeguard vour 
future through the strength, security and 


service of imsurance. 


She Mutual Life 


Insurance Company af York 


DAVID F HOUSTON 


34Nassau 
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between the export price and the world 
market price, may indicate ultimate 
export of the 50,000,000 Ib. to be 
bought through the government pro- 
gram. They reason that the dumping 
of so big a stock of butter might easily 
depress the world price. 

The private creamery operator and 
the butter speculator are about the 
most angry men on the American busi- 
ness scene today. They have been be- 
deviled by the tactics used by the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. in 
buying butter for people on relief. (The 
FSCC has dealt almost wholly in the 
better grades of butter—extras, as they 
are known to the trade—cutting down 
the supply and leaving the poorer 
grades to take care of themselves.) 
Now the government plan to help the 
co-op holding agency to buy 50,000,000 
lb. has them worried. Finally, they are 
angered by the thought that Land 
O'Lakes Creameries may be able to 
make a nice profit by purchasing but- 
ter and handing it over to the Dairy 
and Poultry Cooperatives, Inc. 


Sugar Law Sours 


Quota and tariff provisions 
were supposed to make every- 
thing pleasant. But no! 


In sugar circles just now they are 
talking about the foolproof law that 
just didn’t pan out. It’s the story of 
hard-and-fast quotas and_ tariffs, all 
with the long arm of Uncle Sam to 
guarantee enforcement, and how the 
price of sugar has slumped to within a 
few points of all-time lows. 

To the person who isn’t intimately 
acquainted with the Sugar Act of 1937, 
it probably wouldn’t appear that sugar 
prices had approached all-time lows. 
Certainly it wouldn’t to the consumer 
who is forced to pay the 1.87}¢-a-lb. 
tariff and the 4¢-a-lb. excise tax im- 
posed by the law. But when taxes, 
tariffs, cash discounts, etc., are allowed 
for, the prices at which refiners sold 
for a few days last week were only a 
few points above the bottom reached 
back in 1932. 


Dedicating Capitol Hill’s New Cooling System 


hook-up (see diagram). 


L4st week finis was written to one of the most ambitious air-conditioning jobs 

ever attempted, when officials of the York Ice Machinery Corp. traveled to 
Washington for the dedication of Capitol Hill’s new cooling system. The job was 
begun in 1933, when the First Street Wing of the Senate Office Building was con- 
structed. The refrigerating compressors built then were five times larger than any 
previously on the market, but these are dwarfed by the equipment used in the new 
Refrigeraiing capacity of the plant is equal to the melting 
each day of an ice block fifty feet square and as high as a seven-story building. 
Shown in the picture, after inspecting the power plant, are: L. Williams, York's 
engineer-in-chief; W. S. Shipley, York’s president; Rep. John O°Connor; Speaker 
of the House William Bankhead; Rep. Harry Haines; David Lynn, Capitol architect; 
and Charles S. Leopold, consulting engineer in charge of the project. 
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Chilly to Sug: 
Wall Street hasn't been 
the sugar stocks. Low 
prices hurt producing co: 
inventory losses and 
record wage rates nip » 
cane refiners; inventory 
cut beet refiners’ profi 
highest wages since 19 
prospects for beet pri 
American prices at a 
from world parity cut 
tariff differential. Where. | 
Standard Statistics aver of 
50 industrial shares has 
13.6% from the March Jo 
sugar stocks show 
covery, as will be seen 
following table: 

—1938- 
High Lou Price 
American Crystal ... 9 
Amer. Sugar Refining 31 21 ! 
Central Aguirre ..... 28 20 
Cuban-American .... 
Godchaux Class A... 35 26 32 
Godchaux Class B... 1742 10 15 
Great Western ...... 32 23!, 2% 
Holly ..... 1 
National Sugar Refining 181, 
South Porto Rico... 28 164, 16% 


Not only that, but the Sugar | 
presumably was designed to afl. 
ducers a fair and stable price. |t ) 
thought to be so iron-clad ¢! 
United States market would |» 
lated from the shocks which have be: BE 
so frequent in the world market. A 
tually, on an equivalent basis. ray J TH 
sugar in this country recently has | 
selling at a discount of almost ({+-a ‘ 
from world parity. 


Hit by Price Decline 


The drop in sugar prices has | 
a lot of people. Refiners of cane sugar 
who have absorbed big inventor 
losses, have been cutting or passi 
dividends. Beet sugar refiners « 
growers absorb the loss together, | 
cause they have contracts which pr 
vide that they split profits 50-50. T\» 
Cuban companies lose their tari! «i! 
ferential to the extent that prices » 
the United States fall below wor! 
parity. Cane sugar growers in | 
United States and our insular poss 
sions lose to the extent that 
have fallen. 

Gainer: the consumer, but h: 
pleased because he foots the }i!! for 
the tariff and the excise tax (the tar! 
is a direct bounty to domestic fa: 
and the farmer also has most « 
excise revenues passed back to | 
the form of benefit payments) . 

Meanwhile, the old cut-throat 
petion among the refiners has cr 
up again. Earlier this year they ' 
out the old four-payment plan 
price guaranties. They hoped 
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Progressive management now provides adequate, sanitary washrooms for all . . . 


EVERAL TIMES a day, every man and 
woman in your plant or office visits 
the washroom. Here they come face 


to face with management’s concern 


for their comfort and protection. 


No other place so definitely reflects your 
attitude toward your employees. They are 
quick to notice a “Double Standard” in wash- 
rooms. That’s why progressive management 
now builds good will by providing adequate 
washrooms for workers and executives alike. 


Plenty of basins, toilets, soap, warm water 
and a generous supply of clean, sanitary Scot- 
Tissue Towels—these help make satisfied 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


BY THE MAKERS OF SCOTTISSUE, WALDORF & SCOTTOWELS FOR HOMES 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF, 


ScotTissue Towels are specially processed to 
make them pliant, clothlike and absorbent. 
One dries drier than several ordinary paper 
towels... that’s why they go farther . . . cost 
you less per towel per user. By installing Scot- 
Tissue Towels you'll positively be cutting ex- 
penses. In addition, you'll provide a service for 
your employees vital in protecting health. 


EXECUTIVES wishing to improve washroom conditions 
in their plants or offices will be interested in the Wash- 
room Advisory Service of the Scott Paper Company. 
A request on your business letterhead will bring a 
Scott washroom engineer to your office without cost 
to you. He will gladly arrange to have a scientific sur- 
vey made of your washroom facilities. Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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were rid of them. Now old habits are 
The will sell 
for delivery as far ahead as 90 days; 
they'll the buyer against 
decline in they'll allow pur- 
chasers to pay in four instalments; and 
there even is the suspicion that they 
might give the customary 2% for cash 


being resumed. refiners 
guarantee 
price; 


even to the four-payment buyer. 
Two things are being blamed for 
the trouble in sugar—setting of a con- 
sumption quota which was very large 
by See. Wallace, and the decline in 
use which has come with the general 
drop in’ business and payrolls. The 
Secretary of Agriculture reduced quotas 
about 81,000 tons a few days ago, but 
they still add up to 6,780,566 
This figure is well above prospective 
consumption in 1938, so the cut has 
heen barely sufficient to brace prices. 


tons. 


At the lows the other day, refiners 


in the East were getting only $4.40 
a ewt., less 20 for cash, or $4312. 


From that must be deducted the ex- 
cise tax which comes to 534¢ a ewt., 
and that brings the tax-free price down 
to %3.777. Such a price isn’t much 
above the all-time low of 83.674 in 
May, 1982. 

Comparing recent New York quota- 
tions with world prices, raw sugar in 
New York has around $2.73 a 
ewt. The world price is 95¢, to which 
must be added 13¢ to bring sugar 
from Havana to New York, and the 
full duty of $1.87). That gives $2.955 
—which is 224¢ above the price in 
New York and means that the weight 
of quota sugars has pressed the domes- 
tic price 224¢ a ewt. under world 
parity. 


been 


MARKETING ANGLES 


Townsends repudiate Space & Time’s 27 points .. . 
Cosmetic self-censorship . . . Council for Decency in 
Magazines . . . Unvirgin wool. 


Time, gossip 
trade, an 
would 


Qn June 6, Space & 
sheet of the advertising 
nounced that a week later, it 
publish for the first time the 27 copy- 
testing points which formed the basis 
of the business of Townsend & Town- 


send, advertising evaluators. A. J. 
Townsend promptly phoned elder 
brother W. S., who was fishing down 
in Florida. What to do? W. S. sug- 
vested that until publication the stock 
reply of the Townsends and_ their 


clients to all inquiries should be, “No 
After publication, — he 
recommended, take vanilla, 
what'll you have?” However, following 
Business Week's report of the incident 
last week, W. S.. back from Florida, 
vigorously denied that Space & Time's 
27 points were the Townsend's 27 
points. Space & Time, said he, had hit 
three of the Townsend points pretty 
squarely on the nose, swung wild at 
the other 24. Space & Time retorted 
that the points it published were at 
least those on which some of the Town 
send clients were operating. Business 
Week takes no sides, disclaims any pos- 
sible implication in its June 18 story 
that the points published by S&T’ are 
the points actually used in the Town- 
send system. 


” 
comment. 


W heeler-Lea echoes: The National 
Retail Dry Goods Association and the 
Toilet Goods Association, scheduled to 
ratify an agreement for self-censorship 
of all cosmetic ads to prevent violation 
of the Wheeler-Lea amendments to the 
Federal Trade Commission act, have 
moved their meeting date on to July. 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 


tion, tells the Chicago Federated Ad- 
vertising Club that attempts at self- 
regulation by the drug industry are 
“more to evade decent 
ethical conduct in advertising than to 
protect the consumers of the prod- 
ucts concerned.” And Drug Trade 
News carries the ad this week of a 
licensed physician with long experience 
in the medical advertising field who is 
open to offers from houses who want 
their copy carefully scrutinized so as 
to avoid Wheeler-Lea violations. 


standards of 
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In New York City last w 

sentatives of such mighty org 
as the Greater New York | 
of Churches, Y.M.C.A., Cat} 

Knights of Columbus, Board 
cation, Free Synagogue, an 
ciety for the Suppression of ' 
and organized a Council for 
in Magazines. A more or 

itable outgrowth of the rash 
zine seizures by various lo 
officials, the council will “«d 
the publication and sale of 

odicals as are injurious to 
When the council finds indec: 
magazine it will inform the » 
distributors and am 
the elimination of the offensi 
In the case of consistently flagy 
lications the council will con 


dealers 


the Commissioner of Licenses 
its affliated organizations to 
making their disapproval kno 
thereby help to arouse public 
to curb their sale.” 

Among the Congressional |, 
was the Martin wool labeling 
vorably reported by a 
committee to the full Intersta 
Foreign Commerce Committee 
before adjournment. But the | 
dead. This week Chairman Lea 
“constructive criticism” of H.R 
The object of the bill is to requ 
and proper labeling of wool con! 
would be administered by the 


Mr. Lea has pointed out that 50 


the fiber used by wool manufact: 
other than virgin wool, that fail 
indicate the presence of reworked 


both deceives the customer and « 


the American wool producer’s m 


uate 


TRIPLE THREAT -A.F.L. and C.L.O, pickets, marching side by side in front 
A. & P.’s new Manhattan supermarket, have the backing of the neighborhood's =» 
independent merchants, worried by the unit’s competition. 
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Picvet A.& P. Super 


(lhiance of C.LO., 
in ‘ependent’ merchants  wel- 
co nes first one to Manhattan. 


ninth of this month the Great 
\ & Pacific Tea Co. opened the 
ipermarket in Manhattan. This 
n of the most thickly populated 
Jand in the world by a type of dis 


which has heretofore been 
nfined mainly to the wide open spaces 
vot the world-shaking event it 


appear to be, however, for the 


arket had just nudged its way into 


rthernmost tip of the island, at 
. and Sherman Ave. 
What did make the opening of the 
per newsworthy fact that 
had hardly unlocked its doors to the 
blic when pickets began to pound 
pavement outside. Nor 
y ordinary picket line. It was a triple 
iance of pickets in which Local 338 
the United Retail Workers, a C.1.O 
filiate, was sharing the sidewalk har 
oniously with Local 623 of the Amal- 
samated Meat Cutters, an A.F. of L 
filiate, as well as with some of the 
cal independent merchants. 


ith St 


was the 


was it 


Grievances of Picket Line 


Ihe reason for the picket line wasn’t 
ind to find: A. & P. keeps an open 
op. That’s one of the gripes of the 
ions. But more important than that, 
1A. & P. supermarket raises hob with 
e independent merchants in its vicin 
vy. The independents, many of whom 
re signed up with the unions, are thick 
round 207th St., outnumbering chain 
its by about 10 to 1. It’s the claim 
f the United Retail Employees that 
ie supermarket on 207th St. has al 
ady put 30 grocery employees in that 
rea out of work, by taking so much 
isiness away from the local merchants 


at they’ve been forced to let out their 
The union holds that AAP. 
ight to re-employ these workers it 
rees out of their jobs. For its part 
\&P. points out that although there 
re no grocery clerks in its self-service 
iper, 17 there, 
hereas the regulation store which. it 
losed to make room for the giant 
aarket employed only seven. 


‘low Day All Around 


lrade was something less than brisk 
i the super; perhaps a couple of dozen 
eople ambled up and down the well 
tocked aisles. Out front the pickets 
roned, “Don’t go in here. Go where 
ov get some service.” To the casual 
bserver it might have looked as if the 
ickets could claim credit for A.&P.’s 
showing, but down on the corner 
he Eagle Nest Meat Market was hav 
# a slow day, too, in spite of the fact 
wt a shiny new sign in the window 
rclaimed that this was a union shop. 


men are employed 


INTERNATIONAL 
RECOGNITION 


The superiority Of Buell’s Van Tongeren system is today 
recognized throughoutsthe world’s leading industrial 


countries. More than 400 fly a*heinstallations are dem- i 


best approach to the subject in our new Booklet A 80— 

free to any managing executive or operating engineer. 

BUELL ENGINEERING | 
COMPANY 

60 Wall Tower Building, New York 

Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


DUST COLLECTORS 


onstrating the unique advantages of that in 
actual service. 
If you have a fly ash problem, if you want to be sure 


of high-efficiency, low-cost service, you will find your 
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BUYING FOR WAR—American manufacturers must get a gov- 
ernment license for all shipments abroad of airplanes and parts, 


guns and munitions, and battleships 


U. S. Radio’s Chance 


Over in England there’s a new 
and interesting situation, due 
to trade disputes. 


Lonnon (Business Week Bureau) — 
If American radio manufacturers will 
meet the special requirements of the 
British consumer, a large market is 
likely to open up here soon for their 
sets, in spite of the 20° tariff they 
must hurdle. 

For a good many years, radio whole- 
salers in Britain have been closely 
organized to protect themselves from 
big American imports and from the 
devastating price cutting policies of 
little manufacturers at home. One of 
the terms which British manufacturers 
succeeded in having written into the 
pact with the wholesalers was a pro- 
vision that they handle only sets made 
by British firms appearing on an 
agreed list, which turned out to be a 
long one containing the names of prac- 
tically all British manufacturers of 
repute. 

The scheme broke down only re- 
cently when a few manufacturers 
started selling direct to the retailer 
Wholesalers, watching their business 
dwindle, recently terminated the old 
accord and in the scramble to rebuild 
their business are willing to handle 
foreign sets. 

Another struggle is going on within 
the ranks of the British manufactur- 
ers. After the wholesalers had de- 
nounced the fair trade agreement, the 
Wholesalers’ Federation was  ap- 
proached by a group of manufacturers 
who announced that they would 
henceforth supply no wholesale houses 


charted here, shows 


or parts. The record, 


except those which would only handle 
sets equipped with British tubes sup- 
plied by the British Valve (tube) 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

This pressure was directed not only 
against import competition but also 
against non-members of the Valve 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

These two developments apparently 
throw wide open the British market 
to aggressive American radio manu- 
facturers who are willing to study the 
peculiar demands of the British con- 
sumer, one of which is that a radio 
set be a piece of furniture as well as 
an instrument for receiving broadcast 
programs. 

A market survey indicates that 
there is a demand in Britain for good 
short wave sets in the moderate price 
range. British sets at present are un- 
duly expensive. 

The British market absorbs annu- 
ally about 2,500,000 radio sets, 2,000,- 
000 of which are replacements. The 
total value of the British radio mar- 
ket is estimated at $125,000,000 a 
year. Importers have been supplying 
less than $12,000,000. 


Six Aviation Rulers 


Five members of commission, 
under new law. One adminis- 
trator—and Roosevelt. 


Wasnincton (Busizcss Week Bureau) 
—An executive order in 1918 au- 


thorized the carriage of air mail by 
army airplanes. Then followed a series 
of air mail and air commerce acts by 
Congress. These laws solved growing 
aviation problems piece by piece, di- 


how sales to China and Japan 


soaring, but direct sales to Spain have ceased becau-. «| 
embargo. Biggest recent sales have been to the Sovie: | pion 


viding authority between the |. 0) 
fice, the Department of C 
the Interstate Commerce Co: 
the Department of Agricult 
intermittent committees. The 
sult was overlapping and « 
which burdened the operat: 
which was made by politician: 
pear responsible for accidents. | 
before it closed, Congress pas 
McCarran-Lea bill, which, in 
five years of study, has been fra 
lay all responsibility at the do 
single independent Civil Aerona 
Authority. 


How Air Authority Is Organized 


This law sets up a commis: 
five men, which will study th 
field of civil aeronautics, mak: 
within the act, and set rates 
mail, express, and passenger » 
Attached to the authority is a thre 
man safety board, authorized t) us 
its regulatory power to preven! 
dents and to study accidents that 
happen despite regulations. Over «|! 
an administrator who functions a> 
an executive. The commission mer 
bers are appointed by the Pres 
confirmed by the Senate, and « 
be fired by the President unk 
shows cause. The administra! 
directly responsible to the Pres 
and can be dismissed for any reas 1) 0! 
none. 

Thus it is not quite accurate to sa 
that the aviation commission is 
dependent.” For every move the ad 
ministrator makes will be precede 
by a thought, “Will this please tl 
boss?” But the law and the ru ngs 
he administers will be of indepen 
origin like those of the Inters at: 
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erce Commission. Actually, this | 

tup is a New Deal experiment | 
lependent offices: an effort to 
te the legislative and executive 
ms of single authorities. 

\ can expect to hear more about 
nment reorganization next year, 
he aviation commission will be 
ht forward as exhibit number 
{nd to make it an effective ex- 
ibit, Mr. Roosevelt will try to find 
yointees who are colorful headline 
makers. He had a very happy experi- 
with this tactic in starring Jos- 
eph Kennedy in the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Mari- 
time Commission. 


Agree on Compromise 


James Roosevelt straw-bossed the 
air show through the session. C. M. 
Hester of the Treasury Department 
and Rep. Clarence Lea of California | 
lid the leg work for Jimmy. Sen. Pat 
McCarran battled for a degree of 
ndependence for the board, most of 
the time alone; for the airline opera- 
tors felt that if they asked for too | 
much they might get nothing this 
year. As usual, both sides won in a | 
compromise. Most parties to the con- 
troversy, and most observers, say it’s | 
a good law that will work for a few 
years. 


Industry’s War Drill 


For nearly 20 years the army 

has sought certain authority. 

Now it’s got it. 
WasutIncton (Business Week Bureau) 
—Ever since the World War, the War 
Department, encouraged by the metal- | 
working industry, has tried to persuade | 
Congress to depart a mite from the 
bidding system and authorize “educa- 
tional orders,” which would necessarily | 
be negotiated. 

The Roosevelt Administration, with 
its sharp foreign policy, its effort to 
“quarantine” certain fighting countries, | 
its informal naval understanding with 
Britain, and its big armament pro- 
gram, has supported the “educational 
orders” idea. Congress, in the last 
minutes of its recent session, passed 
the Sheppard bill authorizing appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 a year for five 
years. The money was voted in the 
second deficiency bill. 


Practice-Orders Idea 


“Educational orders” mean orders 
given by ordnance, aviation, and other 
arms of service for special types of 
equipment, of a strictly non-commer- 
cial nature, to acquaint manufacturers 
with peculiar fabrication methods. 
The theory is that the War Depart- | 
ment must either build up a physical 
sipply of instruments, weapons, and | 
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MAKE RESERVATIONS FOR YOUR VACATION TRIP ON THESE 
DOUGLAS-EQUIPPED AIRLINES 


NORTH AMERICA: American Airlines Inc. . . Braniff Airways . . Eastern Air Lines . . Pan Ameri- 
con Airwoys..T.W.A... United Air Lines .. Western Air Express .. Wilmington-Catalina Airline 


EUROPE: A. B. Aerotransport, Sweden. Air France, 
France. Avio Linee Italione, Italy. K L.M., Netherlands 
AUSTRALIA: Airlines of Australia CLS. Czechoslovakia..LAP.E, Spain. LARES, 

Australian National Airways Roumania..LOT, Poland Switzerland 
ORIENT: China Not’! Aviation Corp ..K.N.1.L.M_. in Netherlands Indies . Japan Air Transport. 


SOUTH AMERICA: Pan American Air 
ways ..Pan American Grace Airways 
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Newell-Emmett 


Two thousand young business men— 


COMPANY inquisitive, enthusiastic, and somewhat 

Advertising Counsel impatient—gathered in Oakland, Calif., 

. last week at a convention of the 

40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Since they were all under 36 years 


of age, they managed to have a swell 
time, despite the weightiness of their 
concern with problems of business and 
government and despite the fact that 
they had to listen to a lot of their 
elders describe with uneasy and 
quetulous candor the dismal prospects 
ADE-RESS for their future. 

The juniors weren’t too much im- 
pressed by thesé jeremiads. They dis- 
l iota counted them with that ebullient skep- 
me ticism which is part of the standard 
equipment of youth and which in this 
particular instance was fortified by 
effusive reference to the accomplish- 


| MOVING UP ments of such youngsters as Washing- 


Please send a copy of your book 
Explaining Us.”’ 


ton, Jefferson, and Hamilton. Indeed, 
For the first five months of 1938, an optimistic “Let’s-Rebuild-America” 


Business Week ranks 6th among ail theme was the key-note of the con- 


magazines* in total advertising pages. | vention, sounded in the opening ad- 
1. Saturday Evening Post dress by President Roswell P. Rosen- 
2. Time gren, 34 year old Buffalo attorney. 
3. New Yorker 


Organization Forges Ahead 


4. Vogue 
5. Colliers Regardless of its other accomplish- 
6. BUSINESS WEEK ments, the convention pretty well 
7. Harpers Bazaar demonstrated that the U.SJ.C.C. is 
8. Good Housekeeping about over its growing pains. A volun- 
9. Motor Boating tary federation of about 400 of the 600 
10. Popular Mechanics local junior chambers, the national 
11. Fortune organization was founded in 1920, but 
12. Yachting didn’t really get under way until 1930. 
*Measured by Printers’ Ink Henry Geissenbier is credited with 


establishing the first local 24 years ago 
| in St. Louis, and six years later, after 
several other locals had been or- 
| ganized, the St. Louisans launched the 
first plans for a national federation. 
The plans didn’t materialize, largely 
because various veterans’ groups re- 
garded the projected USJ.C.C. as a 
| threat to their own national unity. 
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25. (938 
ammunition, or equip and train In addition to the munitio: 
ee arsenals and private plants in peace the manufacturers will get th 
time to produce quickly in time of government-owned tools, jigs, 
“ * war. Congress decided the practice- fixtures, presumably for use 
Explaining | orders plan was best and cheapest. war production. The law pro, 
nll | Of course not everybody agrees with no more than one order for ¢ 
Us | this program as heartily as do the or similar article shall go to . 
_ machinery people. Dissenters say the in three consecutive years. 
department's blueprint-and-dummy- Army Ordnance, down by thy 
r . | contract mobilization hookup’ with ing Potomac, is working on a 
| 10,000 manufacturers of every con- of funds between the arms of 
bus; ceivable munition of war is adequate. Air corps, anti-aircraft, tank. 
ee Sa | Educational orders, they say, are a arms, and special ar iti 
- It gives some interesting lobby-inspired military boondoggle. draw heavily. - 
facts about half a dozen prob- ; 
lems this agency has worked 
on. In these you may see some ° ° 
parallel to your business. | 2,000 Business J uniors Meet 
Write...or use the coupon 
copy of Their national chamber of commerce holds 
Paang convention at Oakland, Calif., and what once was just 


an idea is now a going and growing concern. 


Underwood Under 
Roswett Perry Rosencren 
The jeremiads failed to impress him 
and his fellows. 
That obstacle has been removed }) 
time as the veterans have progressed 
beyond the 36-year age limit, and thie 
early opposition of some of the senior 
chambers of commerce has melted i: 
the face ‘of the juniors’ enterprising 
enthusiasm. 

Aside from the fact that any junior 
chamber must have the blessing of the 
local seniors before it is admitted i: 
the national body, the USJ.C.C. and 
the United States Chamber of Con 
merce have no official connection. In 
most cities, however, the senior or- 
ganization plays the role of fat! 
counselor, and friend. Cognizant of t!» 
fact that the junior chambers are « 
cellent “feeders” for the older boy. 
many locals of the national cham!» 
supply funds for the juniors to carr) 
on their activities. 

By and large, those activities chic’! 
involve crusades for civic improvem: 
—the review of local and state leg = 
lation, highway safety drives, study of 
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‘ile delinquency problems, and 
yaigns for community welfare. Last 
the Tampa boys took a leading 
in the campaign for honest elec- 
tio. s. The Portland, Ore., group claims 
t for the fact that returns on cur- 
ren and delinquent taxes in that city 
thi. vear reached 100% of the tax levy 
for the first time in several years, after 
a \\gorous campaign of tax education 
Los Angeles juniors have taken over 
from the senior chamber most of its 
purely ballyhoo activities, and sponsor 
a weekly radio program to attract 
tourists and residents (with money). 
The San Francisco young men, who 
have been in and out of the national 
organization twice and affiliated again 
last week, took a leading part in both 
the selection and development of 
the Treasure Island site for the 1939 
fa r. 


Strong in Smaller Cities 


The junior groups probably are 
most successful in the smaller cities 
where they aren’t submerged in a mul- 
titude of other organizations, and espe- 
cially in the South, Middle West, and 
West, where the impulse to join for 
social and business advancement is 
strong. 

The national setup is still a bit un- 
steady, chiefly because of the difficulty 
of uniting and servicing, with limited 
funds, 400 affiliated units with a basic 
membership of some 60,000 young and 
active men in 42 states. 

In President Rosengren’s administra- 
tion, just ended, the contact job was | 
made possible by the fact that busi- | 
ness men of Buffalo provided his 
traveling expenses. Aside from gifts, | 
the only source of funds is the 50 cent | 
tax paid annually by each member of 
a local. 


Serutinize Gifts Carefully 


Even gifts are eyed with suspicion | 
and Mr. Rosengren, in his annual re- 
port, urged “careful scrutiny of any 
proposal carrying a donation of any 
size; a search for hidden motives which 
might otherwise come to the surface 
later to our utter embarrassment.” 
(reat emphasis is laid by spokesmen 
on the organization’s non-political non- | 
sectarian policies. 

A Washington representative (Fred 
8. Linton) is maintained on part time; 
a secretary in St. Louis (Tom Reid) 
on full time. All other officers of the 
organization serve without pay. An 
official organ, Young Executive, is pub- 
lished from Chicago. 

The organization is run by a board 
of directors including the president, 10 
regional vice-presidents, and 30 na- | 
tional directors (this year all but eight 
of them live west of Chicago) . 

The new president, elected at the 
onvention, is Phillip C. Ebeling, 33 | 
ears old, a lawyer of Dayton, O. 


THE PROTECT PAY ENVELOPE 


/ 


Movern AMERICA dines well . . . . largely because great spotless 
factories, with every scientific uction aid at their command, 
can put the very cream of the land's bounty on even the humblest 
kitchen shelves. 


Harmonious ae relations mean much to food manufacturers 
who take pride in the efficiency and health of their organizations . . . 
whose reputation depends upon never failing service to the public. 
That is why leading companies in this field consistently use m 
‘coup insurance . . . and why, in this as in other fields, the Connecticut 
Sane “Protected Pay Envelope’ plan, coordinating modern group 
insurance forms to provide CONTINUITY OF INCOME in case of death, 
accident, sickness and old age, deserves thorough investigation. 
We shall be glad to send you without cost or obligation “The 
Protected Pay Envelope” booklet that covers the ples fully from 
both the employer's and employee's point of view. Write us. 


* * * 


“At the fourth anniversary of our group insurance plan it is satis/ving 
to observe how well the objectives of the plan have been met. 

“We feel that the interests of this company have been helped in the 
matter of personnel relationships, and this objective has been furthered 
through the intelligent and prompt simplicity with which claims have 
been handled, and the reasonable and interested attitude of the insurance 
company in its contacts with our people.” 


SNIDER PACKING CORPORATION . . A Connecticut General Group policyholder 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


Life, accident, sickness insurance, annuities and all group lines. 
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a full carton of 


INITIALED 
BPACKET 
“MATCHES 


Is your firm using paper 

or cardboard boxes? Or 
are you considering any change 
in your packaging? To executives 
of such firms we will be happy to 
mail, without charge or obligation, 
a carton of matches with your own 
initial on them. 

The reason?—Just to place in 
your hands a sturdy, good-looking 
Metal Edge box... Just on the 
chance that when you see it you'll 
want to know more about this 
Metal Edge packaging method 
that’s used by large and small 
firms in 77 industries. 

Will you take us up on this? 
Please write on your business letter- 
head — indicate initial desired. 


METAL EDGE 
Stoney Doe 


338 N. 12th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRUTAL to fire 


yet harmless to men 
or materials 


It will kill a blaze in a huge lacquer 


in the flash of a few 
Yot it will leave the paint 
will snuff out fire 
without damaging 


dip-tank 
seconds. 
clear, clean. It 
in a generator 
windings. 

LUX carbon dioxide snow-and-gas is 
gentle to costly equipment. Yet it is 
the fastest known extinguishing 
agent, brutal to fire. 

Write for new brochure, “Lux Makes 
the Difference.” 


Kidde & Company 
Bloomfield, J. 


Walter 
625 West Street 


NEW PRODUCTS 


New processes . . . New designs . . . New application 


of old materials . . 


| About a year ago Vacuum Cleaner 
| Corp. of America, Wissahickon Ave. at 
Juniata St., Philadelphia, brought out 
the Cordomatic Vacuum Cleaner with 
an automatic electric cord take-up reel 
built right into its handle to work very 
much like a self-reeling tape measure. 
This spring, the corporation made the 
Cordomatic reel available to competi- 
tive vacuum cleaner manufacturers, 
and now it is prepared to help still 
other electrical appliance manufac- 
| turers in adapting it to washing ma- 
| chines or lamps or microphones or 
| electric irons or what-have-you. The 
| reel can also be counterbalanced so 

that it will hold soldering irons, electric 
drills and other industrial appliances 


within easy reach of operators. 


After years of experimenting, Meyer- 
cord Co., 108 N. Wells St., Chicago, 
is bringing out Elasti-Cal multicolor 
| decalcomanias so stretchable that they 
may be applied to rubber goods rang- 
ing from garden hose to toy balloons. 


| Word has been going around that 
| Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, is water- 
| proofing and _ termite-proofing all 
wooden parts used in the construction 
of its trailers. On investigation it is dis- 
covered that the parts are submerged 
for 20 minutes in a solution of color- 


. New twists on old ideas . . 


odorless 


Benite, 


21732 


less, produ 
Chemiseal Co., Grand 
Ave., Detroit. Penetration is sy 
thorough. When the solvent has 
rated, each cell in the wood s| 
is sealed with a waxlike pr 
coating which does not interfe; 
subsequent finishing. 


Like a little papoose on its 
mother’s back, the new Sha 
clings to almost any standard | 
electric shaver. As designed by 


chandisers, Inc., 250 Park Ave. \ 
York, it plugs in quickly bet 

shaver and connecting cord, givii 
bright light for guidance through f. 
undergrowth. 


S ynthetic plastic sheets have been 
laminated out of paper or cloth al 
most since the birth of the plastics 


10 slots on the control panel. 
to 300 amp. 


As designed by Commonwealth Mfg. Corp., 


| DIALLESS WELDER—Before striking his are with the new Commonwealth A.C. Elec- 
trie Are Welder, the operator simply plugs a large-handled “heat selector” 
Each slot gives a definite amperage ranging from 


into one 


208 Davis Lane, Cincin- 


nati, the outfit contains a large in-built electric fan which whirls into operation the 


minute power goes on, bathing 


transformer and 


reactance unit in cool air. 
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Now comes Synthane Corp., 
ls... with laminated plastic mate- 
ing woven-glass fabric as a 
increase their resistance to 


liquids. 


both the reflective and re- 
tive powers of prisms, the new 
lite of Holophane Co., Ine., 


) Madison Ave., New York, allows 
it concentration of light on work- 
areas plus adequate ceiling illumi- 
on. If desired, it may be equipped 
special order with “Didyum Sur- 
se Pink Glass” which casts a warm 
thetic daylight wherever employed. 


When hot days come and perspiration 
ls to flow into eves and goggles, 
istrial workers will appreciate the 
ly improved Drybrow Sweat Band. 
erican Allsafe Co., Inc., 210 Frank- 


St., Buffalo, makes it out of DuPont 
lulose sponge which will absorb 
enty times its weight in moisture. 
‘hen the band needs washing, boiling 
ter or live steam will do the trick. 


ome while back, Mellon Institute de- 
ped a tile compounded of abrasive 
igregates, copper sand, silica, granite, 
irble, and a new copper cement with 
isual strength and germicidal char- | 
teristics. Now the Belmont Products 
Toledo, is manufacturing the tile 
2) colors and in sizes from 6-in. 


the material. 


Pin, 12,000 MILES Here's one of the almost-magic stories 
connected with Durez phenolic resins. Brake linings used by a New 
England bus company formerly averaged only 16,000 miles of service. 
Then the company impregnated their brake linings with a Durez resin, 

found they averaged 28,000 

miles...a 12,000 mile bonus 

of service. This is typical of 
the extra toughness Durez 
resin impregnation gives 
fabrics, woodpulp, cork, etc. 


Ir BENDS IN A 
COMPLETE 
CIRCLE 


This desk is made of a 
brand new construction 
material. Called “Robert- 
son Bonded Metal”, it 
consists of a thin wood 
veneer bonded by Durez 
resin to a steel backing. 
This bond is so strong that 
the material can be bent 
into a complete circle without damage. (Figure the enormous stress the 
bond must undergo when this is done—or even the stress at the edge 
of the desk where the material makes a narrow radius quarter-turn.., 
both testimonials to the extraordinary strength of Durez bonding.) 


TORY BEHIND THE GLAMOUR 


The wearability and crisp, clear colors of today's rayon dresses are pretty 
much taken for granted by Mrs. Buyer 1938. What she doesn’t know is 
that here, too, Durez resins are play- 
ing an important role. In the rayon 
industry many metal parts exposed 
to chemicals are covered with a 
thin coating of Durez resin, which 
not only prevents corrosion of the 
metal and consequent discolora- 
tion of the thread, but also actually 
lengthens the useful life of the 
metal parts. 


If you have a problem in waterproofing . .. acid proofing ... bonding . . . insula- 
tion—if you want to give your product extra strength, durability, resistance to 
heat, solvents, chemicals, perspiration, abrasion—you may have a job for a 
Durez phenolic resin. These resins are supplied in solid, solution or colloidal 
form. Most of them require baking at 250°F. If you are interested in a possible 
application, we'll be glad to work with you, give you the benefit of our expe- 
rience. When writing, please give as much information as possible. General 


Plastics Inc., 76 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, New York. 


ares up to 162 sq. in., and in special 
‘lip stair treads. Most unusual 
perty is that the fungus causing 
ete’s foot” cannot survive contact | 
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"THE middle of last week a gang of wreckers moved into 

4 West 54th Street, New York, and began demolition of 
an old red brick and brownstone residence. For New Yorkers. 
the event meant more than the passing of one of the last of 
the old brownstones, for the residence was formerly that of 


LABOR ANGLES 


Unions’ new “NRA” drive . . . 1937 vs. 1919... 
Can banks be unionized? . . . Too much seniority 


Standard Oil's (N. J.) $29,000,000 pool. 


On the heels of the wage-hour act, 
citizens in some sections will note a 
“new NRA” enthusiasm drive. Labor 
unions, particularly those in C.L.0., are 
planning to use the wage-hour sectional 
adjustments as a wedge to loosen up 
hitherto non-union areas, particularly 
in the South. Best coordinated drive 
probably will be that of the Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee, whose 
chairman, Sidney Hillman, did more 
than any other man to push the wage- 
hour legislation through Congress. Hill- 
man’s plans call for a new Washington 
office, and an enlarged staff to work up 
enthusiasm. 


Following Sec. Perkins’ remarks about 
U.S. labor conditions, in her recent ad- 
dress at Geneva, argument is rising 
again about what happened in 1937. 
One set of debaters says that 1937 rep- 
resented a new high in labor trouble for 
America; opponents of this view say 
that it isn’t true. Actually, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, both 
sides are right: 1937, with 4,740 strikes, 
breaks the record of any previous year, 
but 1919 still holds the record for num- 
ber of workers involved in strikes. Dur- 
ing that year, it is pointed out, 4,160,- 
000 employees went on. strike; last 
year, 1,861,000, 


Bank employees are watching a Na- 
tional Labor Relations case in Califor- 
nia to see how far the NLRB will 
extend its jurisdiction in this field. 
On June 27, hearings begin in Los An- 
geles in the Bank of America case, 
wherein a C.1.0. union alleges unfair 
discrimination. The bank has 491 
branches, and is fourth largest among 
the country’s 16,000 banks. 


Calling attention to “the diversity 
of practices and judgments” on senior- 
ity, not only among employers but 
among unions, the Princeton Univer- 
sity industrial relations section has 
just completed a thorough survey of 
this subject. The report indicates that 
seniority provisions will play an in- 
creasingly important part in affecting 
lay-offs, reemployment, and promo- 
tions, and sounds a warning against 
the growth of seniority plans which 
put promotion on a straight length- 
of-service basis without letting merit 
play its proper part. The survey re- 
port costs 50¢, can be had by writing 
Prof. J. Douglas Brown of Princeton. 


The famous “Thrift Plan” set up by 
Standard Oil (N.J.) in January, 1936, 
and arranged to reach full growth in 
two and one-half years, is nearly at 


Old Rockefeller Home Makes Way for Tomorrow 


—_——— 


Cushir 


John D. Rockefeller, once the world’s most famous in: 
The picture at the left shows the old home as it app: 
wreckers had gutted the interior and were ready to |) vin 
ing down the walls. Right, workers lug out a tub 
John D. himself may have dunked on many a Saturd 


the end of that period. So: 
employees have been deposit 
ments regularly in the joint 
which the company also 
money (BW—Sep8'36,p28) 
$29,620,000 went into the 


which employees contributed 


000 and the company 


July 1. 


Ohne of the business groups which ar 


all primed to take industry-wi: 


on the basis of the new wage-! 
bill is the National Dress Manufact 


$17,090, 
About $11,565,000 has been u~ 
the fund for group annuities, |! 
remaining for purchase of stock or | 
cash withdrawal by employees aft 


fr 


act 


ers’ Association, which will seek a 


vention of management and | 


fix a 40-hour maximum and a 


minimum in all non-union sho) 
association has asked the Inter 


Ladies Garment Workers Union to 


in this endeavor, pointing out 


it 


resultant $16 weekly standard » 


be below the level of unionize: 
but far above the 60-hour $8-per-™ 
scale of some non-union plants 


The Ford case, one of the “Biy F 


which NLRB wants to review 


) 


are Republic Steel, Inland Steel. 


las Aircraft, and H. J. Heinz ‘ 
hung up for the summer. Th: 
Circuit Court of Appeals reman: 
case to the board last week, | 
granted a stay of proceedings | 
an appeal by the company to ! 
preme Court. The higher cour! 
vacation, cannot pass on the 
ruling before it reconvenes ne) 
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Rec|assify Bank Loans 
Treasury works out uniform | 


standards for bank examiners, 
will redefine “slow” loan. 


roa the United States Treasury to 
Feleral Reserve Building is just 
nice constitutional walking distance. 
tas far as banking and credit phil- 
wphy is concerned Sec. Morgenthau 
tthe Treasury and Chairman Eccles 
tthe Reserve are miles apart. 
Declared Eccles, in a recent letter 
Sen. Vandenberg: “One reason why 
snk credit’ is not flowing adequately 
to productive business channels is 
ecause the banks are under too severe 
»strictions in their lending and invest- 
operations.” 
Said Morgenthau, in an interview 
» May 5: “I do not think we should 
ace the entire blame on the bank ex- 
miners. It is a good ‘out’ for the bank- 
«when their best friend asks to bor- 
» more than he is entitled to.” 
{nd that’s where the government's 
, “big money” men stand today. 
les wants a new code of bank super- 
sion—to expedite the flow of money 
» business channels. Morgenthau 
itends that a bank’s function is not 


“Small Business” Bonds 
For weeks now, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp., the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of State 
Banks, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and the U. S. Treas- 
ury have constituted themselves 
as an unofficial “Bureau of 
Banking Standards”’—but only 
one definite stimulus to expan- 
sion of bank credit is likely to 
result. 

The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is expected to grant na- 
tional banks permission to buy 
bonds of local corporations, even 
if the issues are not listed on 
major investment markets. 

One of the Comptroller's re- 
quirements today is that eligible 
bonds must be “marketable.” 
But a bond, to be marketable, 
generally must be listed on an 
exchange, which means heavy 
expense in reistering with the 
Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion. And that has deterred some 
small, local companies from float- 
ing new issues. Now, however, 
if the Comptroller modifies his 
requirements on “marketability,” 
banks again can become buyers 
of small, local issues—thus ex- 
panding the country’s credit po- 
tential and easing the way for 
banking funds to flow into 
“small business” channels. 


— 


The Li a 
e Light that 
Didn't Fail 

A worried 
official of a Texas town found that 
a main engine in the municipal 
power and light plant was giving 
trouble. He feared a community 
in darkness! 

Efforts to find the cause met no 
success. Some one suggested that 
he insure the engine with Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler and get the 
benefit of that company’s exact 
diagnosis. Without loss of time, 
a Hartford engineer arrived . . . 
rolled up his sleeves . . . dug in 
« unearthed the conditions, 
which, if undiscovered, would 
have turned out a town’s lights. 

But the light never failed in 
that locality. Streets, homes, 
offices continued in brightness, as 
usual! Power carried on, 

To this pioneer in engineering 
insurance, no power plant safety 
problem is strange. 72 years of 
dealing solely with engineering 
insurance and safety has made 
Hartford the choice for almost 
half of the power plant insurance 
carried in the United States. 


Its unique home-office engineer- 
ing staff, its feedwater laboratory, 
its inspection force . . . all work 
together as one on the single task 
of making power safer. Ask your 
agent or broker how Hartford 
Steam Boiler can keep light go- 
ing, power flowing, in your plant! 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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AMOSKEAG 
INDUSTRIES 
INC. 


More than a 
SYMBOL! 


To the over 76,000 citizens of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, 
the now-famous Amoskeag 
Industries, Inc., trade-mark is 
more than a symbol—it is an 
expression of a great com- 
munity enterprise that did 
much to rebuild an important 
New England manufacturing 
center after apparent disaster. 


To over 42 business organi- 
zations manufacturers and 
service establishments the 
trade-mark means low cost 
power, more than adequate 
manufacturing space of every 
conceivable size and _ type, 


healthy, happy employees, ac- 
cessibility to raw materials and 
markets. 


You, too, can enjoy the satis- 
faction offered by manufactur- 
ing in Amoskeag Industries, 
Inc., property — in spaces 
from 2,000 to over 500,000 
square feet. For sale or lease 
on terms set to build payrolls. 


Your booklet outlining Amoskeag 
property and advantages is ready. 
Write for 
"Your Share of the FIVE MILLION” 


Por Complele Delaite 


Please Wecte 


MANCHESTER 
AMOSKEAG COORDINATING 


COMMITTEE 
Manchester. N.H. 


to make loans glibly, but to protect 
depositors. And Morgenthau has sub- 
stantial backing—the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp., the Comptroller of 
the Currency, and the National Asso- 
| ciation of Supervisors of State Banks. 
' In a nutshell, Eccles wants bank 
examiners to introduce a new loan 
classification for intermediate capital 
accommodations to business, and his 
opponents say that it won't make a 
| bit of difference to a banker whether 
a loan is classified as “slow” or as “in- 
termediate,” when it comes to making 
additional loans. 

Bank examiners point out that only 
those loans are classified which are un- 
der suspicion. Right now, there are 
three classifications: (1) “slow,” mean- 
ing any type of loan which should be 
watched carefully (and it doesn’t refer 
specifically to a long-term loan, or to a 
note which has been recurrently re- 
newed; (2) “doubtful,” a loan on which 
some loss will be ultimately sustained 
and against which a partial reserve is 
set up; (3) “loss,” an advance on which 
recoupment is unlikely and against 
which a full reserve is established. Good 
loans are not classified. 


Aims at Standardization 


As a means of establishing uniform 
standards for bank examiners, the 
Treasury, at the behest of President 
Roosevelt, has attempted to reformu- 
late loan definitions for bank supervis- 
ors and standardize them so that bank 
examiners, under different jurisdictions, 
can classify the same loan in the same 
way. The chief impending change is a 
new name for the “slow loan” classifi- 
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cation, accompanied by a 
what constitutes a “slow” 
the chief objections to the 
is that it is a misnomer 
often put into the “slow” 
cause of the kind of loa: 
rather than because of thy 
it is pretty safe to say ¢ 
whose quality is sufficient}, 
require classification is sloy 
Reclassification and re« 
suspect loans will not only 
ferent examiners to talk th: 
guage and thus eliminate ey 
duplications, but will contri! 
banker’s peace of mind |) 
greater uniformity. 


Four Groups of Examin. +s 


The four examining agenci: 
types of banks which they 
are: 

State Bank Supervisors 
banks. 

Federal Reserve—all 
banks. 

Comptroller of Currency 
tional banks. 

Federal Deposit Insurance: 
(1) insured state banks, not 
of the Federal Reserve; (2) 
consent of the Comptroller of ( 
rency, national banks; and (3) 
consent of the Federal Rese: 
member banks. 

The only banks not subject 
than one examination are sta! 
which are members of nei! 


stats 


the 14,684 commercial banks 
country, there are only 933 “onc-ex 
ination” banks. 


FDIC nor the Federal Reserve. Ou' 


New Bankruptey Law—and SEC 


_ Old statute is thoroughly revised, but the biggest 
| punch is in the corporate reorganization provision. 
| Securities commission pretty well satisfied. 


“Measures should be taken to place 
the control of reorganizations with 
bona fide security holders . Con- 
trol of reorganizations should be denied 
to persons whose sole claim is derived 
from a position in the management or 
from banking associations. . It is 
intolerable that they [those in charge of 
reorganizations] or their lawyers should 
possess dual or multiple interests. . . . 
| The use of deposit agreements as means 
of preserving or obtaining arbitrary 
| and exclusive control over security 
holders should not be permitted. The 
| virtual monoply on lists of security 
holders should be broken.” 
Thus, a little more than a year ago, 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion reported on its three-year investi- 
gation of “emoluments of control” 


This week, 


| (BW—May15'87,p68) . 


bankers and lawyers took a goo! 
at one of the results of that repo 
the new National 
passed at the end of the recen! ( 
gressional session. 


Expects Reorganization W ork 


Only a few lawyers and judges 
really familiar with the contents 
new law. Most business men ho; 
will remain forever in ignoran 
many unfortunates will find o: 
enough. With a depression still | 
down, the SEC anticipates a |! 
work on corporate reorganizatio! 

The new law relates to busine 


Bankruptcy La 


ures such as those that Dun & Bb: 


street have recorded ever since t! 


vious act was passed in 1898. I) © 


stitutes the first over-all revision 
law since that time. The obj 
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s to bring the old statute up 
nd increase efficiency in admin- 


rat Old definitions are revamped, 


: initions are added. The state- 
¥ f the “acts of bankruptcy” is 
2 ned out in order to eliminate 
7 sen! overlapping and to cover and 
juity receiverships. Provisions 
ra to the jurisdiction of bank- 
te, courts are clarified, and proced- 


ethods improved. Criminal pro- 
are tightened up; others are de- 
to minimize evasions by bank- 
ntey, also to grant new privileges in 
vor of bankrupts, render discharge 
visions more effective, and prov ide a 
re workable partnership section. 


Covers “Arrangements” 
New chapters are added covering 
mpositions (now called “arrange- 
ents’) and extensions of the obliga- 
ms of debtors; real estate composi- 
ms by unincorporated persons; and 
tting up a brand-new procedure for 
ttlement of the debts of wage earn- 
-s whose total income doesn’t exceed 
8.600 a year. 
The most controversial feature of 
e new law and the tail that wags the 
i g is Chapter X, covering corporate 
( ; organizations. This projects SEC into 
e picture. There was violent disagree- 
ent over discarding Section 77b, en- 
WE icted by Congress only four years ago 
: the depths of the depression. Oppo- 
ents of the new chapter, which is 
ised on the SEC’s own recommenda- 
fue ns, claimed that 77b had not been 
ven a chance to work. Sponsors of 
aire e new procedure claimed that 77b 


id thrust an intolerable burden on 
e courts, and they enumerate abuses 


it 77b had failed to correct. 


Courts Need Assistance 

It was SEC's investigation of such 

ganizations as Paramount Publix, 
McLellan Stores, and R. Hoe & Co. that 
rst brought William O. Douglas, 
present chairman, to Washing- 
ton in 1934, For years the conviction 
ad been ripening that the courts 
eded assistance in the administration 
f the bankruptcy law. SEC's investi- 
gation was preceded by an extensive 
quiry by Thomas D. Thatcher, both 
s federal district judge in New York 
und later as solicitor general in Hoo- 
Administration. Insofar as _reor- 
gcnizations within the jurisdiction of 
unkruptey courts are concerned, the 
ew law brings SEC to the aid of the 
ilges on the bench. 

lt requires appointment, in every 

‘ involving $250,000 or more, of a 
sinterested trustee. Thus the debtor 
i! no longer be retained in possession. 
rhe trustees will the focal 
pont for formulation and negotiation 
{ a reorganization plan, instead of 
eaving it to the management and the 
nvestment bankers, “since those per- 


serve as 


sons, “the House Judiciary Committee 


remarked in reporting the bill, “too 
often have interests conflicting with 


those of the investors.” 

After a hearing on the trustee's plan, 
the court may refer it to the SEC for 
an advisory report, and is required to 
do so in all cases where the indebted- 
ness is over $3,000,000. Not until the 
plan is provisionally approved by the 
court is it submitted to the stockhold- 
ers and creditors for acceptance. After 
acceptance by the requisite majorities, 
the court holds a hearing on confirma- 
tion in which all parties in interest 
again may present objections. 

The law prohibits any interference 
with the right of employees, on prop- 
erty under the court’s jurisdiction, to 
join a union or to refuse to join or 
remain members of a company union. 
It becomes the court's duty to ter- 
minate any agreement interfering with 
this right. Chapter X, on reorganiza- 
tion, applies to all petitions filed on 
and after the effective date of the law, 
which is three months from date of 
approval by the President. 


Buy a cheap fan and get half the breeze, a 
fraction of the life, and that uneasy feel- 
ing one has after penny-wise, pound- 
foolish spending. ... Buy an R G M De 
Luxe Fan, and enjoy bigger, quieter 
breezes for the rest of your days! . . . This 
is the finest fan we make—which means, 
we believe, as fine as money can buy. 
Smooth running, with silent, capable 
broad blades. Distinguished in styling, 
with an aristocratic black and silver- 
bronze finish. A five-year guarantee on 
25-year quality. These fans are che oscil- 


THE FAN YOU SHOULD HAVE 


The law 


power over reorganization plans 


gives SEC no actual v 

Phere 
is no actual division of authority lx 
tween the courts and the SEC, but op 
ponents of SEC’s participation contend 
that a report by SEC will have great 
weight with an overworked judge and 
that many judges will be disposed to 
such conclusive on 


accept reports as 


the merits of a reorganization plan 


SEC Fairly Satisfied 

SEC didn’t get everything it wanted, 
but it considers the 
satisfactory. The House bill provided 
that SEC should automatically become 
a party to reorganization proceedings, 


new law pretty 


upon filing notice of appearance with 
the court. A Senate amendment to the 
bill as finally enacted leaves this up to 
the judge and specifically denies SEC 
the right of appeal in any reorgan- 
ization proceeding. 

SEC regards very seriously its new 
responsibility. Many 
staff not only have the background af 
forded by its long investigation of cor 
porate reorganization, but, under the 


members of its 


lating type, 10, 12 and 16 inches—$15.95 
to $37.50: other R & M fans, $3.95 and 
up. The best dealers sell them—and every 


dealer knows how fine they are. . . . Rob- 
bins & Myers, Springfield, O.; Brantford, Ont. 


ROBBINS < MYERS 


ALL TYPES © ALL SIZES 


$7 
BO 
ugest , < a NZ \\ \ \ / 
ft 


kiding triumphantly through the long 
years of world-wide depression, the Leipzig Trade 
Fairs have reached important new heights in 
international commerce. THE 1938 SPRING FAIRS 
BROKE ALL THE RECORDS OF 700 YEARS—IN 
ACTUAL SALES AND IN THE ATTENDANCE BY 
EXHIBITORS AND BUYERS ALIKE. 


On August 28th the Fall Fairs will open. Reser- 
vations already in hand indicate that there will 
be more than 6,500 exhibitors from 25 countries 
—and not less than 150,000 buyers from 72 
countries. Those who attend these semi-annual 
Fairs are the aggressive executives and buyers 
from all parts of the world. They know that 
leipzig is the one place to see tomorrow's mer- 
chandise successes today. They know that cover- 
ing these Fairs keeps them at least six months 


ahead of their stay-at-home competitors. 


in the General Merchandise Fairs, some 5,500 
firms will exhibit both finished and semi-finished 
goods—covering every conceivable line for the 
department and the specialized store. In the 
Building Fair, there will be at least 1,000 ex- 


hibitors. We invite you to write for Booklet No. 18 | 


—tell us the lines in which you ore interested— 
let us help you determine the profit possibilities 
which these Fairs offer to your business. You can 
cover all your interests in Leipzig in less than 


one week's time. 


Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th St., New York 


TRADE FAIRS 


) Holding Company Act of 1935, they 
have had considerable experience inci- 
dent to approving the reorganization 
plans of registered companies. 

So far as its legislative record is con- 

| cerned, SEC is one up and two to go. 
A provision in the new bankruptcy law 
stipulating that agents, indenture trus- 
| tees, or committees purporting to rep- 


can exports to best Latin American customer. (4p 
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resent creditors or stock}, 
not be heard or allowed 
in a reorganization proce: 
they have complied with al! 
laws regulating their qualifi 
activities, anticipates enact) 
Lea and Barkley bills whi: 
ride down opposition in the | 


Both bills will be revived 


Mexican Oil to Berlin; U.S. \ ary 


Washington settle the oil land dispute? 


| Barter deal with Germany arouses alarm over 4 meri. 
| 


A year ago a strike started in the 
foreign-controlled oil fields of Mexico 
which ended this March with the ex- 
propriation of all foreign-owned prop- 
erties by the Mexican government. 

No settlement has yet been reached 
between the Mexican authorities and 
the British and American owners of 
the properties, though the Mexicans 
have handed our State Department 
the terms of a proposed settlement 
which Washington is discussing with 
the oil companies. 

In the meantime, a deal for the sale 
of 10,000,000 bbl. of Mexican oil to 
Germany has been negotiated, the 
Germans to pay for the shipment 60° 
in machinery and 40% in cash. 


This is not the first shipment of 
Mexican oil to Germany, but it is the 
first of importance. Though specifica- 


| tions are not made public, the current 


deal must amount to about $12,000,- 
000, which means more than $7,000,- 
000 of German machinery will be sup- 


| plied to the Mexicans in direct barter. 


Machine items specified by the Mex- 


icans include equipment for « 
country’s large new hydroelec: 
projects, for paper and sugar 
for three new oil refineries. 
This creates another worry | 
ican business in Mexico. | 
since 1931, Mexico has been 
est Latin American market. | 
we sold nearly $110,000,000 ©! 
to the Mexicans, more than t! 
ters of it finished manufactu: 


Lines That Are Threatened 


Leading export items were 
and quarrying machinery, eq 
for refineries, sugar mills, stee! 
and plates, railway cars, trac! 
tractors, automobiles and parts 
radios. This is the business 
Germany threatens now to mus 
on by agreeing to purchase 


which Mexico must sell if it is to a 


disaster in one of its major ind 


and which the American companies 


fuse to handle until they receiv: 
settlement from the Mexicans. 


Washington is approaching the Mex 


New Silver Repository Nears Completion 


N exterior view of the huge concrete vault on the military reservation at 


Point, N. Y., where nearly two billion dollars worth of government silver ! 


the mints at San Francisco, Denver, and Philadelphia will soon be stored. 
structure has foot-thick walls, a 15-ton steel door, 23 individual vaults. 
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oblem cautiously, too cautiously 
opinion of a good many in- 
; who hold a part of the $479,- 
wo.00 of direct investments of United 
State. citizens in Mexico. 

It is obvious that Mexico cannot 
ash now for the expropriated 
ties. Total value of the foreign 
| properties is estimated at about 
2450.000,000 by the British and Amer- 
oil companies. Britain’s share is 
oer than the American, but it is 
that in any negotiations 


rol ble 


have to be written down some- 


s equally obvious that the pres- 
Mexican government has no inten- 
of returning the properties, unless 
by force. Washington is unlikely to 
onsider any show of force in view of 
ts Good Neighbor policy. 


Settlement Proposed 


President Cardenas is reported to 
have proposed to the expropriated oil 
ompanies through their governments 
that they cooperate in the distribution 
f the oil and that in return Mexico 
vill allocate 60% of production to in- 
lemnity payments. Presumably this 
ould provide for complete settlement 
1 10 years. 

Once the idea of expropriation is ac- 
epted, no matter how reluctantly, the 
plan has its good points. It would 
keep the distribution of the oil in the 
iands of the companies, which could 
then prevent distress selling by the 
Mexicans in world markets, and which 
ould control promised indemnity pay- 
ents by controlling the distribution 
f Mexican oil. It appears now that 
his is the only way payment will ever 
e made. No foreign operator in 
Mexico wants to accept Mexican gov- 
mment bonds. Expropriated ranch 
wners who were forced during recent 
ears to accept this form of payment 
ave little hope of realizing on these 
government obligations. 

The form of settlement on the oil 
properties is all-important to the min- 
ng interests. United States direct in- 
vestments in mines and refineries are 
estimated in Washington at. slightly 
more than $213,000,000. 


Rail Freight Rate Issue 


(n order a few weeks ago to increase 
railway freight rates 50° on ship- 
ments of minerals was finally withheld 
by the President. The railways, now 
operated by the workers, were asking 
for higher rates in order to maintain 
the system’s efficiency. Mining au- 

rities declared the rate increase 
would be ruinous to them. 

lt is important that the oil con- 
troversy be settled promptly and firmly 
f further serious troubles over foreign 
vestments in both Mexico and the 
of Latin America are to be 


re t 
rest 
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hich may take place, these values | 


was a Sissy 


Ive seen statues of that Greek, down on one knee, shouldering 


a big globe. But just holding it—not going any place. What a 
cinch he had! Now, a flat car like me—I have to take backbreak- 


ing loads around the country, up and down mountains, hundreds 


of miles. For instance, this overgrown boiler that you see in the 


_ picture was strapped to my back in Cincinnati and I took it to 


Charlotte, North Carolina. Made the trip in great time, con- 


sidering how carefully my train takes curves with a heavy load 


aboard...On the way back I picked up a steam shovel at Elkhorn 


City, Kentucky, took it to Cincinnati—and the next day I was 


> on my way to Richmond with a heavy load of concrete piling... 
They call me the work-horse of the railroad. And work is right! 


* * * 


Yes, C&O 80356, you're a stout fellow, and you can take it. But there's 
more than brute strength to good freight service. lt calls for top-notch 
rolling stock and solid road bed—and the rest is service...careful ban- 
dling...regular schedules...close working arrangements with other lines. 
But, above ail, the test of good freight service is DEPENDABILITY. 


Chesapeake and Ohio representatives, located in principal cities, are ready 
to show you how this railroad earns its reputation for dependability. 


‘CHESAPEAKE ...d LINES 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 
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"WHY PAGE P+I2 GALVANIZING 


means longer fence life—at no extra cost 


PAGE P-12 Galvanizing is double the 


PAGE feature assures longer-lived resi- 
dential, industrial, institutional, golf and 
cemetery fencing—at no extra cost. 


§& SUPERIOR METALS MEET ALL 
ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS 


PAGE FENCE is supplied in 5 master 
metals, one of them best suited to your 
locality. They include P-12 Copper-bear- 
ing Steel, Page-Armco Ingot Iron, Page- 
Alcoa Aluminum, Page-Allegheny Stain- 
less Steel and Page genuine Wrought Iron 
picket fence. Page Fence experts impar- 
tiaily recommend the metal meeting your 
conditions best. 


FENCE FACTS FREE 
Your inquiry directed to any office listed 
below will bring you illustrated booklet 
“Fence Facts'’ and refer you to nearest of 
92 completely responsible 
Page Fence Distributors 
for free consultation, ex- 
pert fencing service ‘and 
erection by 
Page Fence is a product of the “Pode 
Stee! ® Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 
See Advertisement back Cover of this issue. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURING 


FACILITIES 


FOR THE FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE 


if you have a metal product of unquestionable 
merit — and a = organization—but prefer to 
place f ibility elsewhere, and 
in capable hands, "yeu will be interested in what 
our client has to offer, Modern manufacturing 
facilities which are unlimited for the manufacture 
of machinery or machinery parts—eskilled workmen 
who respect precision—pius financial responsibility 
and a reputation for good work are available to 
the business man who is also financially respon- 
sible but prefers to concentrate on the sale of his 
product. This client enjoys an excellent rating in 
Dun & Bradstreet and will be happy to exchange 
references. Write us in detail about your product 
and your manufacturing requirements. it will be 
referred to our client prompttly. 


THE JAY H. MAISH COMPANY 
Market Counselors 


MARION OHIO 


thickness of former galvanizing standards. | 
It applies not only to PAGE FENCE | 
fabric—but to fittings, top rail and special | 
wing-channel line posts as well. This , 


America’s First Wire Fence — Since 1883 | 


That is why business is 
awaiting impatiently action by 
Washington on oil. A precedent is 
being set which will have a good deal 
to do with our future business south 
of the Rio Grande. 


avoided. 
so 


Shanks’ Trade Zone 


There’s a “free port” in New 
York, and its boss is a young 
Southerner. 


In May, the foreign trade zone in 
New York—first in the United States 
turned over by municipal au- 
thorities had been operating it 
for more than a year to Harry C. 
Shanks, a private operator. Foreiga 
traders were pleased. Most of them 
look askance at government opera- 
tion in any field. Certainly the trade 
felt that the zone would have no 
fair opportunity to prove its worth 
until private initiative had a chance 
to show what could be done with it. 
The United States is unfamiliar 
with foreign trade zones—or free ports, 
as they are more commonly called 
in Europe. The Freihaven at Ham- 
burg is perhaps the best known, 
though Trieste, Barcelona, Copenha- 
gen, Stockholm, and Danzig all have 
important sections of their harbors 
set aside for the handling of “free” 
trade. Ships tie up in these special 
areas, discharge their cargoes, and 
pick up fresh ones without the delay 
of customs formalities. 
A free port is an area 
set aside by a government for the 
transshipping of goods. To facilitate 
business, these zones are cut cff from 
the surrounding territory by high 
fences and water patrols. Within the 
zone, there are no customs formali- 
ties. German liners from Africa, South 
America, the United States, and the 
Orient unload huge bulk cargoes in 
the Hamburg free port for sorting, re- 
packing, and transshipping, and pick 
up other cargoes which have already 
been worked and are ready for recon- 
signment to other parts of the world. 
In some of these free ports, even man- 


—Was 
who 


in a port 


ufacturing is permitted. German 
ships and German workmen get the 
advantage of this added business 


which probably would not come to 
them if it was necessary to go through 
customs. 


Hope for Trade Development 


This is the kind of business that 
New York hopes to develop in its for- 
eign trade zone. For the present, no 
manufacturing is permitted. Bulk goods 
may be sorted, packed, and labeled, 
and large shipments of any kind can 
be broken up and released piecemeal 
through the customs for the American 
market or shipped to other markets 
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Harry C. SHANKS 


He'll set the precedent for { 


port 
operation in this country 


served regularly by fast stean 
ice from New York. 

Business welcomes the shi! 
government to private 
the foreign trade zone. 
will meet established 
the warehousing business on ¢! 
terms, without any of the p: 
that are likely under governn: 
eration. The new operator will 
solicit his business on the same 
that the other warehousemen do. H 
will create his own precedents, 
only to Washington’s interpre! 
of the foreign trade zone law. 


opera! 
The 


compet 


New Operator’s Career 


Harry Shanks, the new operator, is 
an aggressive young Southerner. TH 
hails from Memphis, and still 
ton and tobacco plantations in 
neighborhood. On one of his firs! 
to New York, he and a relative o} 
served that the strings of barges w! 
brought produce from the Great Lakes 
through the canal to the Hudson 
down to New York often made thie re- 
turn voyage with little or no carg 
They got busy and organized a service 
to handle freight bound for the Wes' 
About seven years ago, Mr. Shanks 
bought out several small lighterag 
companies operating in New York ! 
bor and went into the business 
the name of the Manhattan Lightcrage 


Corp. He now has more than 60 bot- 
toms in service carrying innumera)! 
commodities from ships to storage 


warehouses, or from freight tern 
to freighters bound for all parts o! 
world. This is the business whic!) fa 
miliarized him with the problems o! th 
port and caused him to see the poss 
bilities of developing the foreign trace 
zone. 

Nine steamers unloaded cargo 
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New York foreien trade zone dur- 
ay, one of them bringing 1,500 
f Brazil nuts. Stored in the ware- 
cans of corned beef from 
{reer tina which are labeled in the 
ith the private brands of Amer- 
listributors. Liquor dealers are 
sing the possibility of shipping 
ik into the zone and bottling here 
eleasing stocks only as they are 
|. This would eliminate the need 
ving up capital in payment of 
s until the liquor or wine is ready 
ove into trade. 


are 


British Buy Nazi Cars 
Sharp rise in imports causes 
eurprise, and shock, and a 
digging for facts. 


Loxpon (Business Week 
British business, but particularly the 
ittomobile industry, was shocked when 
the country’s import business in cars 
for the first four months of this year 
was revealed, and showed that im- 
wrts from Germany had trebled last 
vear’s fairly large total. 


Bureau) - 


Automobile Imports 
January-April, Laclusizve 
Country 1938 1937 1936 
Germany 3,153 1,049 81 
United States 2,003 3,187 3,675 
Canada 581 947 «1,042 


More detailed study of trade figures 
showed that the average value of Ger 
man cars imported in the first four 
months of 1938 was about $450, in 
comparison with $930 for American 
cars, and an average of $665 for all 
mported cars. These figures do not 
nelude the 334% duty which is levied 
against all automobile imports into 
Great Britain. 


Opels Predominate 

It was the next detail that particu- 
larly interested the trade. Nearly 90% 
of the German cars coming into Bri- 
tain are Opels, manufactured by Adam 
Opel A. G., German subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Motors. Distribution of these cars 
in Great Britain is handled by Gen- 
eral Motors. 

British manufacturers, viewing the 
influx as competitors, surveyed the 
problem: the Opel ranks as a 12 hp. 
car for taxation puropses in Britain; 
base price is $675 (compared with 
$887.50 for the cheapest British-made 
12 hp. car—the Morris—and $800 for 
the Austin 10. Only the Ford 10 sells 
| the same price as the Opel in Bri- 
tain). 

A little snooping around revealed 
that the Opel car sells in Germany for 
1.795 marks (about $718). In Eng- 
land, after paying freight, customs, 

stributors’ charges, and deducting 
profits, the cars are still being offered 
to the public for $675. This indicates 
that a subsidy is paid on the exported 


cars. The London News Chronicle, in 
an inspired article recently, put this 
subsidy at 43° of the ultimate selling 
price. Funds for the subsidy are pro- 
vided by a levy on all German car 
manufacturers which amounts to about 
3 of their turnover. In the case of 
the standard Opel model, they claim it 
is actually billed to export dealers at 
$325. The amount of the duty pay- 
able has been given as $130; and when 
other items are included, it appears 
that the all-in landed cost to Britain 
it about $520. 

British manufacturers, 
often with the problem 
capital or profits out of countries with 
foreign exchange control, are as aware 
as Americans that two 
being served by the present Opel deal. 
Germany is getting the $325 of sterling 


confronted 
of getting 


purposes are 


11 


exchange which is due the producer 
in Germany for each car exported to 
Britain, but General Motors is getting 
the difference (about $350 a car) in 
British which it is 
transmit to the United States. 


pounds free to 


Not Out of the Ordinary 


This roundabout way of doing busi 
ness in these days of extreme national 
ism is not unique. Schemes of various 
kinds have been devised by all aggres 
sive exporters to maintain their busi- 
ness, This project simply came to light 
the British alarmed 

influx of cheap cars, and 


because became 
over the 
threatened to increase duties on small 
horsepower cars in order to keep them 
out. This probably won't be necessary, 
for the flood is already subsiding to 


a trickle. 


just 


“SEE IF KOPPERS MAKES IT 


Many mines, operating close to timber supplies, can get 


timber for ties, roof supports, ete., so cheaply that they 


would seem to have little reason for saving it. Yet many 


buy pressure-treated timber for these purposes from 


The Wood Preserving Corporation, a Koppers subsidiary. 


The reason? Replacement costs. Untreated mine ties 


last only two to five years. The Coal Division of the 


American Mining Congress reports pressure-creosoted 


ties in use up to 17 years with no sign of decay. 


Can treated timber products cut your maintenance 


costs? 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 


Boiler and Power Plants - Castings - Coal and Coke - Coal Cleaning 


Plants - Coke and Gas Plants - 
Bronze - Fast's Couplings - 
Municipal incinerators 


Creosote 
Fire Hydrants - 
Piston Rings 


- Dehydration Plants - DHS 
Industriol Chemicals 
Plate-Work, Tanks 


Purification Systems - Recovery Plants - Sewage Disposal Equipment 


- Ships and Barges 


Treated Timber - Water Gos Generators 


Roofing - Tarmac Road Tars - Tar Products 


- Waterproofing - Valves 
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Reduce Your Market Liabilit. 


TAKE HOME a hundred recent reports of calls made by sal. sien 
—and then ask yourself “what can I do to help the boys ge: or, 


business now?” 


What about the prospect who says “We're waiting to see wha 
the course of business is — what the President says — until Con ress 


adjourns — until elections?” 


What about the prospect who says—‘‘your price is too high.’ 01 
“I don’t believe those claims” or “we prefer another brand «0 


“we always used the X product with good results.” 


You'll conclude that ignorance of the truth about your prod: 
—how it will help users meet the present day problems caus 
by business conditions or legislation,— is costing your salesmen 01 
ders, and costing you volume and profits right now — costing peop! 


in your community jobs—costing your stockholders dividends 


Better yet—turn over 100 such sales reports to your advertising 
agency and ask them whether your appropriation is adequate to 


overcome the sales resistances you meet today. 


Published In the Interests of greater sales, employment and profits In 1938 by tre 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Business Abroad 


first time in many months 

was a distinct note of optimism 

4 h London and New York over 

ne eo itlook for business in the immedi- 

ure. Soaring stock prices in both 

me ts were taken by many leaders 

4 h countries as the tipoff that the 
5 rn in the slump had come. 

‘g In both countries, executives have in- 


that at the first sign of the hard- 
prices, there would be a rush to 
for inventories are low, stocks in 
of the controlled industries are 
it excessive, and in several countries 
e effects of pump-priming are going 
felt in the next two months. 
Business considered it highly signifi- 
ant that shipping freight rates were 
» in May for the first time since last 
tember. 
ndon admitted this that 
. were under way between British 
\ustralian trade representatives 
the adjustments which must fol- 
in Anglo-Australian trade following 
signing of the Anglo-American 
trade agreement. It is still believed 
the trade deal between Britain 
nd the United States will be ready for 
the middle of next 


w eek 


ublication by 

mth. 

The international 
ens of smoothing gradually. Italy is 
idly in need of winding up the Span- 

affair and is following British sug- 
vestions closely. France may be brought 
nto line without an internal outbreak 
because of the larger settlement which 
nay develop in Central Europe. 


situation shows 


Far East 
Executives welcome business 
leader in cabinet, hope for 
more liberal attitude toward 
business. 


loxyo—The long-anticipated recon- 
struction of the Konoye cabinet has 
heen enthusiastically welcomed in the 
business community in Japan. Seihin 
Ikeda, former president of the Mitsui 
Co., was a particularly happy choice 
‘or Treasurer and Minister of Com- 
erce and Industry. The appointment 

an exponent of “big business” to 
‘hese significant posts is interpreted 

a bold move towards strengthening 
lapan’s current wartime business setup 

ter the failure of the routine bureau- 
cope with the emergency 


ats to 
tuation, 
Leaders of industrial circles, in which 
e practical ability, far-sightedness 


()ptimism develops in London and New York. Inter- 
national crises are eased by firm British action and 
closer Italian cooperation. 


and personality of Seihin Ikeda has 
long been known, are expecting much 
from the new cabinet member. 
These expectations run in 
directions: 
(1) The excessively divergent and 
complicated “control” system and the 


three 


lack of coordination in the enforcement 


of control measures have obstructed 
the business activity of the nation 
no small degree. For imstance. 


refused 


Finance Ministry officials have 
in many cases to issue foreign exchan 
for the importation of com 
mocdities the 
Commerce and Industry had endorsed 
as “urgent”, with the result that not a 
few plants were laid up for lack of 
some machine or replacement part. 


permits 


which Department « 


In the appointment of a single re 
both 
posts, the 
the government to readjust and unify 


sponsible man to ministerial 


business sees intention of 


FOREIGN 


ANGLES 


Britain may boost auto duties. . . . Americans build 
machines for German flivver plant. . . . Roosevelt 
has a war debt plan. . . . Tip to broadcasters. 


British authorities are considering 
boosting import duties on automobiles 
of less than 17 hp. in order to stem 
the influx of cheap German cars which 
with the aid of the German export 


subsidy, recently have flooded the mar- 


ket. This would primarily affect im- 
ports from Germany and Italy. Any 
opposition from American manufac- 


turers could be countered by lowering 
the duties on high powered cars, of 
which they supply the largest number 
of imports. 


International unification of copyright 
legislation will be a topic for major 
discussion when the Interparliamentary 
Union meets at The Hague, Holland, 
Aug. 22-27. Senator Alben W. Bark- 
lev, Kentucky, is president of the 
American branch of the Union. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
charged the K & K Supply Co., Inc., 
New York, with unfair competition in 
connection with the interstate sale of 
bicycles allegedly from 
frames and parts imported from Japan 
and from other parts manufactured in 
the United States. It is charged that 
“Made in Japan” was marked on the 
heads of frames in such a manner that 
it would easily be covered up so as to 
the attention of prospective 


assembled 


escape 
buyers. 


Anerican machinery 
have received orders for several large 
special machines needed by the Ger- 
mans for the new plant in which the 
People’s Car is to be built. British 
scouts say that the Germans also will 
use rayon instead of cotton for the base 
of a new artificial leather which is to 
be used in the car. Over this base, 
resins of the polyvinyl type will be 
used as coating material. 


manufacturers 


Hangar, ’s plan for settling its war 
debt to the United States leaped into 
the limelight this week when it 
rumored — that President Roosevelt 
would ask Congress at its next session 
to accept the proposal and make it a 
model for settlement offers from other 
nations. The Hungarian debt was orig 
inally $1,685,000. About $478,000 
been repaid in principal and 
interest. The asking 
that this be deducted from the origi 
nal total and that they be allowed to 
make the rest of the payments in an 
nual instalments small enough for them 


Wits 


has 
already 
Hungarians are 


to meet readily 


F oreign exchange stringency in Japan 
is beginning to affect travellers. By 
order of the Japanese Home Office, the 
amount of cash that can be taken out 
of Japan by nationals traveling abroad 
has been limited to ¥5,000 ($1,450). 
The number of Japanese business men 
traveling abroad is expected to de 
crease drastically as soon as the meas 
ure becomes effective Similar German 
restrictions cut allowances to 10 marks 
($4), though permits 
granted for certain business leaders to 
larger allowances for foreign 


special were 
receive 
travel. 


lip to broadcasters from an Amer- 
ican executive in Buenos Aires: “One 
mistake we think the broadcasting 
chains are making in their short wave 
programs for Argentina is the provi 
sion for so much Spanish music. Us- 
ually when people down here listen to 
United States programs, they want to 
hear American dance music, popular 
folk for if 
they desire to listen to Spanish music 
they can get all they want on Jocal 
stations with much better resu’ts and 
less effort.” 


songs, or classical music, 
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What's New in Soviet Transportation 


ing capital. 
highspeed locomotive. 


and Leningrad in 6 hours, including stops, has a top speed of 


T the left, Russia’s first double-deck bus, one of a fleet re- 

cently put in service in Moscow to ease traffic in the grow- 
At the right, the Soviet Union’s first streamlined, 
It will make the run between Moscow 


from the crew. 


150 kilometers (93 miles) per hour as against a speed of I) 
kilometers for the locomotive that has previously been 
equipment on Russian trains. Interesting features include auto. 
matic stoking, as well as smoke diverters to keep fume. away 


the complicated administrative institu- 


state control of industries 
and business. In fact, it is believed 
that by this appointment the prelimi- 
nary groundwork has been laid for what 


may eventually materialize as replace- 


tions for 


ment of the two government depart- 
ments by a single Economic Ministry. 

(2) It is believed that the new 
minister will try ta lick the price prob- 
lem by relaxing the iron fist which has 
kept imports of raw materials for 
Nippon’s export industries down. 

(3) It is considered significant that, 
at a time when the government has 
given many proofs of its desire to go 
into business and stifle private enter- 
prise, business has been given an op- 
portunity to go into the government. 


Germany 


Final liquidation of Jews be- 
gins in drastic drive. Foreign 
banks leave Vienna. 


Bertin (Cable) —German executives 
are worried over the drastic new drive 
to liquidate the Jews and the continued 
sharp contraction of German exports. 

The new drive to free all business 
from even the slightest Jewish influence 
is more drastic than even Berlin had 
expected. Any corporation with even 
a single Jewish executive is branded. 

Latest move in the drive is the list- 
ing of all Jewish firms in a public reg- 
ister. Since everybody will be afraid 
to deal with such firms, even if there 
is no formal prohibition, the value of 
the shares of such firms will of course 


be greatly depreciated in a short time. 

Foreign trade for the second con- 
secutive month was lower than a year 
ago, and there is already an unfavor- 
able balance for the year of nearly 
$30,000,000. The outlook is serious. 

Foreign banking interests in Vienna 
are being forcibly driven out of the 
country. During the last few weeks, 
branches of both Czechoslovakian and 
French banks have been absorbed by 
the Mercurbank, subsidiary of the 
Dresdner Bank. 


France 


Business outlook is uncertain. 
Japan causes complications in 
Far East empire. 


(Wireless) —The French busi- 

ness outlook has not improved. Unem- 
ployment is smaller than it was a week 
ago, but greater than last year. For- 
eign influences are still disturbing. 
Britain is bringing pressure on the 
French to cooperate with Britain in 
bringing a settlement of the Spanish 
affair, but only the greatest firmness 
by Daladier can keep the country lined 
up behind him on any deal which ap- 
pears to favor the Franco forces in 
Spain. 

With parliament adjourned, the Dal- 
adier government can go ahead with its 
decrees and its efforts to stimulate pro- 
duction. No significant news has been 
announced this week. 

France became concerned over the 
Far Eastern crisis this week when 
Japan threatened to occupy the Chi- 


Paris 


nese island of Hainan, which 
near the border between Chi 
French Indo-China. If Japan 
occupy and fortify this island, it 
greatly weaken the British and | 
hold over important colonial te: 
in the Orient. 


Great Britain 
Good news boosts business 
sentiment. Fresh evidence de- 
velops that Anglo-American 
trade deal is progressing. 


Lonpon (Cable)—Markets here ar 
cheerful this week. The international 
situation is still serious, but the « 
look for some kind of a settlement in 
Spain has brightened considerably. And 
the news from Wall Street has given 
a tremendous stimulus to optimisn 
African gold mining shares were still 
highlighted in spite of the passing of 
the recent devaluation scare. 
Evidence that the British expect the 
Anglo-American trade agreement to be 
passed soon comes in the meeting this 
week of British and Australian trade 
representatives who are working out 
problems which have developed from 
the concessions granted by both bri- 
tain and the United States in their 
new trade agreement. London expects 
the United States to announce soon 
the opening of formal negotiations for 
an Australian-American trade 


Negotiations will center around the 
freer import of Australian wool and 


American automobiles and machin 
A German delegation has arri\«! 


ity. 
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= to continue the discussions | 
 ettlement of the former Aus- 
lel The British are being firm 
sir demand that Germany carry 


» service payments or face a rigid 


og agreement with Britain. Since 
sells the British much more 


an’ 


they buy in that country, it is 
+ont to keep this trade unim- 
iif possible. 
sitain’s business outlook for the 
{ the year is not bright in spite 
e week’s cheerful developments 


in the last two months, indica- 
-have been coming from all sides 
new orders to industry from 
te sources are dropping away and 


e present heavy order books are 

ted off, there will be a drop in 

ity. 
steel production, though it is fall- WK 
. js still extraordinarily high (about | 

of capacity compared with less . 


30% in the United States) and 
+h it may come down another 


fT in the next 12 months, the fal! 
lard ld not be sufficient to cause dis 
iway nemployment will probably in- 
v to at least 2,000,000 by the end 
e year. The stock exchange has 
ly written off most of the pos 
things that can happen, and i 
to push ahead at the first hope 
ign that the bottom has been | ~ ~ 
ed. Public purchasing power ha 4 
fully recovered from the sharp rise 4 
e cost of living last year and has 
been affected by increased tax: 
WHY ‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT MAKES 
and, in the high-income groups. | 
e stock exchange slump. IT EASIER TO GET WATERTIGHT CONCRETE 
tween now and the last quarter 
ems probable that there will be a 
a er decline in business activity e' CURES 5 TIMES AS FAST...CUTS CONCRETE COSTS, TOO 
_— 10% to 15°. Beyond this, execu 
ican s are still optimistic because no = eT - - 
. UILDING a concrete tank, swimming When concrete can be kept wet 7 to 10 
of the economic structure appears : 
seriously unbalanced, and there pool, or other structure which has to days until thoroughly cured, Lone Star 
- no financial cracks such as were | keep water in or out? If so, you'll want to Cement produces the strong, dense, imper- 
ent in 1929 and 1930. Most execu iat 
sored seven stock brokers who now | know somet ung about watertightconcrete. vious concrete you need. Where concrete 
‘ed very little business—are not tear- | | Well-made concrete is watertight, of it- cannot be kept wet that long, ‘Incor’* 24- 
ad : their hair but are under the im- | self and by itself; and well-made concrete | Hour Cement—which cures thoroughly in 
sion that they are merely marking. 
, ; There is definitely no “crisis of simply means: 24 to 48 hours—is the soundest assurance 
aa fidence.” That is why this week’s (1) right proportions of cement and — of watertight work. 
ae & watched so closely. It water, (2) thoroughly mixed with correct Which cement to use depends upon the 
re d not require much of a spark to . ; , — 
ra lle a fresh recovery. amounts of good sand and stone, (3) placed job. You gain either way — because better 
be 
carefully to prevent separation, and, last cement makes better concrete. Write for 
ue d but not least, (4) keeping the freshly- copy of “Watertight Concrete.” Lone Star 
i nada placed concrete wet until cement and Cement Corporation, Room 2295, 342 
Bri- Business is dull. Budget deficit water have thoroughly combined. Madison Ave., New York. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
is small; few taxes are 
; changed. Social credit suffers 
rou LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 
\wa—Business generally is steady 
« little duller, with bank clea. MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT...-‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
nd carloadings declining slightly 
ud 
he economic index off 1.4 for 
itest week. Contraction of ex- 
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N E W Cleaning Up for Royal Visit Mo 
McGRAW-HILL St 
| ris 
BOOKS | as: 
WHAT PEOPLE WANT. 
FROM BUSINESS 
By J. David Houser. With an Introduc- | p Mon 
tion by 4. W. Robertson, Chairman of the gite 
Board, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- | ened tl 
turing Co. Presents a true picture of the | ) Trin 
common business organization from the | ’ W 
standpoint of the human. beings that pom" 
form it. Mr. Houser’s findings as well as It wa 
his practical suggestions for improvement | prices, 
of employee morale are based on over a | st Nov 
million interviews conducted for large ea 
manufacturing and public utility con- —. 
cerns. $2.50 
2 PRICE AND PRICE - 
| ear 
POLICIES | Busin 
By Walton Hamilton, Yale Uaivereles, | tivity 
and Associates. Reports of the operation | ek 
of the automobile, automobile tire, gaso- Mar 
line, cottonseed, whiskey, women’s dress | * : ~ 
and milk industries, made by the Consum- | NE “XT week Europe's two great democracies planned counter 
ers’ Division of the federal government. staged by the dictatorships when Hitler called on Mussolini. The o n we f near 
The reports evaluate trade practices and | to be an official visit to France by Britain’s King and Queen. The death thi. yooh ns, | 
pricing policies in the industry from the | the Queen’s mother caused plans to be altered. Probability now is th e K arked 
viewpoint of their service to the public. | will go alone. Above, artists refurbishing cherubs on the ceiling of th: the Wednes 
$4.00 majesties were to occupy in the Palace of the Minister of Foreign Affair- ‘anes 
3 LEGAL PHASES OF — 
ADVERTISING | ports to the United States continues The fiscal position is , stan 
By Francis Finhelhor, member of the New | *° be an important factor, with total factory. Government reve: ar’s 
York Bar. A discussion of the legal prob- | exports to all countries for the first vear reached $516,000.00 , inde 
lems the advertiser encounters, giving | two months of the fiscal year down highest in history. At $1.94 ttom: 
him sufhcient knowledge of principles and | 95¢/ from the same period last year. Canada’s aggregate trade | Thos 
reasoning involved, and what the courts tule as 84.2 f as $155.00 
have done in previous cases, to enable | setter me 
him to guide his course and avoid troub- | May, against 843 for April, easier vious year. Export trade at $1.) $8.00 busi 
lesome errors, $4.00 food prices being offset by higher 000 was up $27,000,000, » mmot 
4THEHANDBOOK OF | rentals. Automobile production for trade at $799,000,000 was * bett 
ADVERTISING May was considerably lower than in 000 higher. raw 
April, and 20°% below May, 1937. Trade with the British | | 
E. B. Weiss, I The budget submitted by Finance creased $56,000,000 to 871! a 
r Kendall pnd Minister Charles Dunning _ pleases and with the United States § | 190}— 
vebee, Editors Canada moderately, neither lowering to $830,000,000. The favor 120 
A a guide | nor raising taxation. The deficit of balance was $348,000,000, $100 000 
on advertisin . 170 
practice, present less than $14,000,000 for the fiscal year less than the previous yea: 

dete on probleme ended last Mar. 31 is $21,000,000 bet- Disallowance of new Alberta ac ned 
= 2 ter than the estimate of a year ago by the federal government ha 130F— 
work of advertis and there would have been a $40,000,- gratified business. The act two} 
lens . a 000 surplus but for the 1938 crop fail- this wear by the Social Cred 130 
ure, which added to the relief bill, cial government, placed furt 
of — outstanding and for the Canadian National Rail- taxes on financial companies 
$5.00. ways deficit. Dunning figures on a business in Alberta and virt 

deficit of $23,000,000 this year. empted home owners from pu) Ele 
10 Days’ Examination On Approval The only taxation changes are of mortgage debts. Ottawa they ad 
the removal of the sales tax from were to public and ‘ 
= SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 3 | building materials (expected to lower credit in Canada and prej ‘ in 
CO. ENC. ® | building costs about 5°); removal of the interests of people 
@ Send me the books encircled below for 10 days’ § | excise tax from tires and tubes in province. Petitions for disallo 
examination on approval In 10 days I will pay e | & 
$ for the books, plus few cents postage, or retum $ | original equipment to help the rubber nine other acts are being « . 
& by remittance.) : industry; stiffening of the income tax Liquor business is fe ce 
si 2 3 on gifts. The Minister changed in- slump. Distillers 30}— 
: | come tax regulations in a manner de- Limited reports net profits 20 
® | signed to reach rich Canadians flee- quarter ended Apr. 30 of 
: satin east am : | ing to lower tax paradises in the West compared with $1,467,000 for om ae 
ity am State . . 
Indies and elsewhere. responding period of last year. 
eons eases : With the Canada-United States tributes it mainly to a drop : | 
Company BW 62558 | treaty impending, the tariff wasn’t from over $19,000,000 to unde 
(Books sent on approval in U. and Canada only) § | 
touched in the budget. 000,000. 
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Money and the Markets 


Stocks go up, commodities climb, steel operations 


rise, and the government's 
| assists the general advance. 
| little, watch the effect on inventories. 


| 
bverace prices of 50 industrial stocks 
» Monday bounded over 5 points, and, 
coincidentally, Wall Street lis- 
aod that afternoon as the carillon of 
id Trinity Church chimed * "Praise God 
orm Whom All Blessings Flow.” 

It was the widest advance in stock 
with a single exception, since 
sst Nov. 10. It inspired an all-around 
slurge in commodity prices. Business 
sicked up its ears and gave the first 
ithentic signs of revival in about a 


Week's index of business 


ar. 
Business 


ytivity perked up practically a full 


wint, the best rise since the middle 
f March. Steel operations moved up 
28 of ingot capacity, an advance 
f nearly a point. Steel scrap quota- 


lend-and-spend program 
If this continues just a 


for them means more in the pay en- 
velopes of their workers. Rising stock 
prices mean not only increment for 
investors, but an improved psychology 
and a will to spend. 

The jump in stock prices during the 
first three days of the week amounted to 
about 1114, and represented a mark- 
up in values of common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange of 
314 billions of dollars. Tacking 85 a 
bale onto accumulated supplies of cot- 
ton and the prospective 1938 crop 
means about $100,000,000 in the 
pockets of Southern farmers. Boosting 
the value of the wheat carryover and 
the new crop by 15¢ a bu. adds up to 
approximately $175,000,000, 

These things carry the seeds of busi- 
ness recovery. Only a little rise in gen- 
eral activity would have an interesting 


ch ns, barometer of the trade, were 
h arked up three times on Tuesday and 
th Wednesday. Zine and lead prices were 


vanced on Wednesday, and 
iotations surged above the 18 
stand almost 3¢ a Ib. 
ar’s low. 
inded more than 15¢ from 
ttoms, 


above the 
Wheat quotations 


and cotton $5 a bale. 


effect on inventories, for example. Man- 
ufacturers have cutting inven- 
tories which a few months ago looked 
very high. Nevertheless, stocks of raw 


rubber been 


¢ mark 


have materials have loomed very large in 
recent the light of orders at recent depressed 


levels. Let orders pick up a bit, and 


47 
ington’s billions will make a much 
larger splash if they are ladled out 


at a time when business has developed 
a push of its own. 

The factors which brought about 
this week's sudden upheaval on the 
financial front 
vious. Pretty 
into stocks right at the beginning on 
Monday morning, and touched off the 
rise. Adjournment of Congress proba- 
bly was the largest single inspiration 
for that buying. 

European buying aided the rise, but 


were anything but ob- 


substantial buying came 


currency devaluation no longer was a 
dominant factor. Ambassador Kennedy 
squelched that as soon as he got back 
from Europe, and stocks went 
into a decline. 

Incidentally, the dramatic change in 
the complexion of the markets had a 
salutary effect on Wall Street feeling. 
Daily trading at bounced over 
the million-share level, at which rate 
brokers can make a little money. Two 
New York Stock Exchange seats on 
Wednesday sold at 858,000, a rise of 
7,000 from the last week’s 20-vear low 
(BW—JunI8°38 p44) of 351,000. 
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Beef Business 


Packers look ahead and try 
to calculate how they're going 
to do this summer. 


Stavecunrters of beef cattle at the na- 


Those are unadorned facts which in- these inventories might quickly look tion’s stockyards have risen, and prices 
P ate the trend, What all this means totally inadequate. In such a_ case have held most of the gain of about 
$S 1100) business is pretty obvious. Rising there would have to be a lot of orders 3¢ a lb. chalked up between the first 
# mmodity prices mean more business for replenishment. week of March and the first week of 
; better quotations for the producers Strengthening this is the govern- June. But the packers are more con- 
raw materials—and more business ment’s lend-and-spend program. Wash- cerned about the flow of cattle to mar- 
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ket during July and August and about 
the question whether consumer pur- 
chasing power will hold at its present 
levels than about current slaughters 
and prices. 

July and August, good months for 
the consumption of cold cuts such as 
boiled and baked ham, are poor 
months for the consumption of fresh 
beef; and the percentage of the beef 
carcass that is processed and kept in 
storage for more than a few weeks is 
so small as to be almost negligible. The 
packers, therefore, wouldn't complain 
if the movement of cattle to market 
should ease up a little during the next 
two months. 


Expect Fair Business 

They hardly expect this to happen. 
Supplies on the farms and ranges have 
been growing; but as the current price 
still is a good bit below the 1935 aver- 
age, the packers don’t expect to be 
swamped with cattle during the grazing 
season. Moreover, they are optimistic 
enough to believe that consumer pur- 
chasing power will hold at its present 
levels during the summer and turn up- 
ward in the early fall. If both judg- 
ments are correct, their business will 
be pretty good. But they know that 
many factors may influence the ship- 
ment or withholding of cattle from the 
market, and that the same holds true 
of the rise and fall of consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

Meanwhile, the climb of the price of 
good steers to a 1937 high in the first 
week in June, and the fact that the 
government-inspecte:| slaughter of 772,- 
331 head at packing plants in all cities 
in May topped the five-year average 
of 743,708 head by 3.8°, have infused 
new life into the beef department of 
the packing business. Favorable factors 
behind the statistical position are the 
fact that steers now being marketed 
were fattened on corn from last year’s 


big crop, and therefore weigh more 
than the steers marketed last year; the 
fact that the percentage of low-grade 
cows and heifers in the slaughter is 
relatively small; and the fact that both 
corporate chain stores and independent 
grocers with meat departments are co- 
operating in an effort to keep meat 
within the family budgets of the 
middle class. 


Over-The-Counter Law—The most 
sweeping legislation ever to be enacted 
to govern the unlisted markets has 
been written into the statute books 
with the passage of the Maloney bill. 
Along broad lines, this enactment says 
that the over-the-counter dealers will 
be entrusted with self-regulation under 
the guidance of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Mechanics of this self-regulation will 
fall on regional associations. These 
regional associations have been mak- 
ing rapid strides in organization and 
housecleaning in recent years; now they 
assume a strong place among the fed- 
erally regulated securities markets. 

Particular interest has attached to 
the Maloney bill because it was 
hatched of cooperation. Long ago the 
Investment Bankers Conference showed 
an inclination to go along with the 
SEC in working out practical regula- 
tions for the 6,700-odd recognized un- 
listed dealers. The SEC was pleased 
with that attitude. It hasn’t authorized 
the Investment Bankers Conference as 
an over-all organization in which the 
regional associations will head up, but 
it has implicitly encouraged this. Thus 
it is a pretty good guess that a broad 
national organization will emerge un- 
der the new law. 


Big Block—If, on Tuesday, a broker 
had rushed onto the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange shouting, “10,000 
shares of IMN to sell at the market,” 
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International Business 
common (for which IMN 
ticker symbol) 
bad spill. Dumping nea 
of one stock on the mark: 
done these days. 

So the investor who 
shares of IMN to sell did 
a floor broker; he gave | 
group of investment ban 
Harriman & Co., Inc., Le 
Corp., and Kidder, Pea & 
They, with the help of a 
turned around and negotia 
counter sales of the stock 
companies, investment tru 
vidual investors, in 100- to 
parcels. 

How smoothly they did 
indicated by the fact tha: 
was offered and sold the 
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Dr. Wacrer A. Jessup 

IG business is everybody's bu-in: 

says Lewis H. Brown, president 
Johns-Manville Corp. So the big building 
materials concern has chosen ne 
director who doesn’t represent the banks 
or Wall Street or some good cu-tomer 
but who is to represent the pu! 
the board. He is Dr. Jessup, pre-ic 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the ‘ 
vancement of Teaching. His election, \' 
Brown believes, is in keeping wiih | 
growing social responsibility of bu-ine- 
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production to balance con- 


ption have been dispelled. As 
ret out in Business Week on June 
this tendency has been be- 


ing more and more emphatic. Now 
as borne fruit in a very noticeable 
fening of prices. 

Two conspicuous things have hap- 
J in the last few days. The foreign 


| artel has cut shipment quotas, 
| i the tin committee has announced 
. tails of its buffer pool arrangements. 
x wth these cartel actions are designed 
reduce the amounts of the metals 
ling their way into consumptive 
Bhannels. 
The copper committee cut shipment 
otas from 105° of standard ton- 
wes to 95%, effective July 1. The 
ustrv outside the United States had 
merated at the 105° rate since last 
fetober, and the cut reflects the change 
» the statistical position. Deliveries to 
onsumers outside the United States 
in May were down to 108,523 tons, 
Sompared with 129,577 in April. World- 
vide deliveries to consumers were 
14.544 tons, the lowest since Septem- 
her, 1936. 
Cartel action to cut foreign copper 
tput coincides with widespread shut- 
vns of mines in this country, lead- 
ng to the belief that supplies on hand 
vill rise much less sharply hereafter, 
d possibly will even start to decline 


on 
The tin cartel, which cut shipment 
otas from 60° of standard tonnages 
45% three weeks ago, has finally 
ceeded in getting all parties signed 
» on the mechanics of the buffer 
ool. Actual shipments to consumers | 
ll be limited to 35% of standard | 
nnages, and 10% of the basic quota 
ll go into the hands of the pool. 
[hus producing countries will continue 
ea produce and ship 45° of standard 
Beonnages, but more than one-fifth of 
ese shipments will be held off the 
arket until such time as they may 
needed. 


Crop Scares—Not this year so much, 
wt in seasons to come, cotton news 
vill dwell at length on the Amazon 
f the insect kingdom. She’s the white- 
fringed beetle, an immigrant from 
South America. She arrived last year 
nd brought no males with her, for 
ales are of no _ interest to this | 

——= erthenogenetic female. Her eggs ma- 
ire and hatch without fertilization. 


= The white-fringed beetle isn’t a 
Jdine oosy eater, thriving on almost any | 
es kind of host plant, although | 
baie mphor trees are preferred. Food of 
omer e larvae is the cambial layer between | 
tem and bark, and plants attacked | 
idle n't last long. 
— Some observers already are saying 


that this is the most serious insect 
es! ever imported. It appeared in New 
Urleans last year. Each female drops 
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ket during July and August and about 
the question whether consumer pur- 
chasing power will hold at its present 
levels than about current slaughters 
and prices. 

July and August, good months for 
the consumption of cold cuts such as 
and baked ham, 
months for the consumption of fresh 
beef; and the percentage of the beef 
carcass that is processed and kept in 
storage for more than a few weeks is 
so small as to be almost negligible. The 
packers, therefore, wouldn't complain 
if the movement of cattle to market 
should ease up a little during the next 
two months. 


boiled are poor 


Expect Fair Business 


They hardly expect this to happen 
Supplies on the farms and ranges have 
been growing; but as the current price 
still is a good bit below the 1935 aver- 
age, the packers don’t expect to be 
swamped with cattle during the grazing 
season. Moreover, they are optimistic 
enough to believe that consumer pur- 
chasing power will hold at its present 
levels during the summer and turn up- 
ward in the early fall. If both judg- 
ments are correct, their business will 
be pretty good. But they know that 
many factors may influence the ship- 
ment or withholding of cattle from the 
market, and that the same holds true 
of the rise and fall of consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

Meanwhile, the climb of the price of 
good steers to a 1937 high in the first 
week in June, and the fact that the 
government-inspected slaughter of 77,- 
331 head at packing plants in all cities 
in May topped the five-year average 
of 743,708 head by 3.8°, have infused 
new life into the beef department of 
the packing business. Favorable factors 
behind the statistical position are the 
fact that steers now being marketed 
were fattened on corn from last year’s 


big crop, and therefore weigh more 
than the steers marketed last year; the 
fact that the percentage of low-grade 
cows and heifers in the slaughter is 
relatively small; and the fact that both 
corporate chain stores and independent 
grocers with meat departments are co- 
operating in an effort to keep meat 
within the family budgets of the 
middle class. 


Over-The-Counter Law—The most 
sweeping legislation ever to be enacted 
to govern the unlisted markets has 
been written into the statute books 
with the passage of the Maloney bill. 
Along broad lines, this enactment says 
that the over-the-counter dealers will 


be entrusted with self-resulation wider 
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es to 95°, effective July 1. The 
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in May were down to 108,523 tons, 
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r, 1936. 

Cartel action to cut foreign copper 
tput coincides with widespread shut- 
vns of mines in this country, lead- 
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Keeping 700 executives and staff peo- 
ple comfortable in 112 separate of- 
fices, as well as when 500 of them 
have lunch in the cafeteria, is a job 
for any air conditioning system. 


Especially when the building, nerve 
center for the 1939 World's Fair, 
spreads over |'4 acres, and is divided 
into 5 zones. Each zone has its Frick 
Refrigerating System for air condi- 
tioning. 


Let us quote on that special air con- 
ditioning, refrigerating or ice-making 
job of yours. Write 


WAYRESBORO PENNA 


To meet the demand for the instantaneous 
comfort of air-conditioning, the Mallory 
Railroad Charger was born . . . and leading 
railroads everywhere have adopted it. 


Two types of Mallory Chargers meet all 
conditions. The Mobile Charger is station 
equipment . . . wheeled up to the car and 
plugged in, The On-a-Car Charger is ready 
to be plugged into an AC receptacle wher- 


ever the car stops. Both utilize the Mallory | 


Magnesium Copper Sulphide Rectifier that 


eliminates tubes and moving parts. Mallory | 
Rectifiers cover so large a segment of the | 


rectifying field that they deserve your 
studied attention. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address — Pelmallo 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


| of American hides than 


| 300 or more eggs, and there is one 
| recorded instance of a prolific mother 
which deposited 1,700. While the in- 
sect’s only mode of locomotion is 
crawling, no method of control has 
been developed, and they get around 
at a great rate. Already they have 
spread from New Orleans as far as 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Meanwhile, cotton prices have soared 
almost 100 points ($5 a bale) from 
recent lows on more definite crop 
scares than any new beetle. Weather 
has been too wet and too cool for the 
best plant growth; the wet season has 
favored the familiar boll weevil which, 
it is feared, may commit widespread 
depredations. 


New Hide Market—The Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, in setting up a 
futures market for hides, was influenced 
by two considerations. Like all other 
commodity or security exchanges, it 
wants all the business it can get, and 


_ its directors and members believed it 
| could grab a big slice of the business 


in hides as a result of leather trade 
criticism of the New York Commodity 
Exchange rule which permits certifi- 
cates of inspection of hides to be 
issued for a period of three years, with 


a provision for renewal for two one- 


year periods. Chicago certificates will 
be for one year, and will not be sub- 
ject to renewal, thereby eliminating 
any possibility of a buyer having to 
accept delivery of five-year-old hides. 
Secondly, though South American hides 
command a premium over native 
hides, directors and members believed 
that Chicago, being nearer the source 
New York, 
ought to have a futures market. 

The market, opened last week, got 
off to a good start. September, Decem- 
ber, and March contracts were traded 
in, and trading in June contracts will 
start next month. Most orders origi- 
nated in Chicago, but others 
from New York, Boston, St. 
Milwaukee, and Fresno, Calif. Mem- 
bers recognized that orders from the 
outside might to some extent be com- 
plimentary, but guessed that those 
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came | 
Louis, | 


originating in the shoe manufacturing | 


centers represented business that might 
be held. Sixty-six contracts, involving 
commitments for 2,640,000 Ib. of hides, 
were recorded in the first week’s trad- 
ing. Prices ranged from slightly more 
than 8¢ a pound for September de- 
livery to slightly more than 9¢ for | 
December and March. 


Establishment of the new market 


| comes at a time when the statistical 


position of hides is growing a little 
better. Though consumption is run- 
ning about 34% below last year, stocks 
of light native cowhides, raw, in 
process and finished, were estimated 
last week at 14,029,000, compared with 
15,753,000 a year ago. 
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three or four years since Variety, 


journal of show business, 
shed its classic headline, on page 
STIX NIX HIX PIX.” Nothing 
can touch that one 
issue we find an ob 

ry, on page 23, under a head- 
that’s a sort of second cousin of 


tr e 


one since 


i recent 


on 


quoted above: 
SEX PIX TRIX 
OFTEN DODGE 
CENSORS’ NIX 


<rertNE toothpaste is now advertising 
ise of “luster-foam,” a detergent or 
ypless soap” which is chemically des- 
ted as C14-H27-05-S-NA. Sounds 
a combination for a safe, or an 

football signal. 


iy course you have the right, editori 
speaking, to be startled, naturally 
otherwise, that the Bureau of In- 

mal Revenue allowed a deduction of 
cost of clothing as business ex- 
se,” writes Beecher Ogden, of New 
rk. “But how do you get that way 
en you imply that ‘everybody else 
st be’?” 

Not guilty. We weren't startled at 
bureau’s allowing a deduction of 
cost of clothing; what startled us 
s that Adolphe Menjou’s deduction 
that score, amounting to three- 
rths of his year’s clothing bill, was 

$1,959, which meant that his 
le bill was a measly $2,612! Here 

s news sufficient to startle and stun 
ry man alive. 


e same few lines of comment bring 
ifferent rejoinder from A. N. Meyer, 
nver manager of the Acacia Mutual 
fe Insurance Company: “You state 
ir clothes bill last year didn’t run 
evond four figures. What was it, 
1.01? That wouldn’t buy a good buf- 
» robe, or a good buffalo a robe.” 
No, it wouldn’t, at that. Seems to 
that our buffalo is going to be a 
retty expensive item if we don’t get 
lof him mighty soon. Buying good 
bes for a buffalo is likely to run 
to money. We've about decided to 
tion him off in our reception room, 
Tuesday, July 5. It’s tough to part 
th a mascot you've grown fond of, 
this is a practical world, for 
faloes and for columnists. 


S. president of the Asso- 
ited Grocery Manufacturers of 
erica, spoke on a national network 
ently, and the story of this event is 
d in News Flashes, the journal of 
association. “N.B.C.,” it relates, 
vas pleased with the whole thing; 
well Publishing Co., sponsors of 
* program and publishers of Satur- 
kay Evening Post, Country Home, 


ditorially Speaking — 


and Woman's 
Home Companion, were delighted.” 
And what about the Curtis Publishing 
Co., publisher of Collier's? 


{merican Magazine, 


Tus column bears the disgrace of not 
only being chronically inexact in math 
ematics but of causing inexactitude in 
others. Commenting on our recent re 
marks on someone else’s statement that 
Toronto banks lose $25,000 a vear in 
ink filehed by people who fill their 
pens, A. E. Dawson of To- 
ronto wrote that “$25,000 would prob- 
ably buy 75,000 gallons of ink,” an 
amount far too great for plausible 
filching. But H. A. Jansen of Rogers, 
Minn., dissents: 

“$25,000 will not buy 75,000 gallons 


fountain 


of ink. What I mean is ink that even 
the smallest bank in Canada would 
use... . The price of ‘good quality 


ink’ is $3.75 per gallon. At this price 
only 667 gallons could be bought with 
25M. ... 1 have never had the occa- 
sion to purchase ink in Canada and I 
may be wrong. However, if good qual 
ity ink could be purchased up there for 
33¢ per gallon, I think I am going into 
the ink business and sell it house to 


house. My margin would be nice and 
large, even if somewhat spotted at 
times. 50,000 people filching about 700 


gallons of ink per year is quite possible. 
It would only be about a quarter of 
one pint each person per year. Not 
so much. What?” 

No, not so much. But at 83.75 per 
gallon, wouldn’t $25,000 buy 6,667 gal- 
lons of ink? We're not sure about this, 
After the ribbing we’ve had 
swear that two 


mind you. 
to take, we wouldn't 
plus two makes four. 


Tue City Commission of Atlantic City 
has decided that summer-time mer- 
chants must pay 10 times as large a 
fee as those who are there the year 
round. The latter will be charged $50, 
the former $500. If this tenfold rate | 
were carried further, a one-month mer- 
chant would have to pay 85,000; a 
one-week merchant 50 grand; and any- 
body who came to Atlantic City to do 
a single day’s mercantile business 
would receive the privilege for a mere 
half million. 


Most admen used to consider Rex 
Tugwell the No. 1 menace at Washing- 
ton, and some of them say that First 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
W. Arnold has succeeded him in that 
role. At the convention of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, they not 
only got a good earful of Mr. Arnold | 
but got a good look at him as well, and 
now they go around whispering the 
ominous news that in his own way he’s 


as handsome as Tugwell. 


That's the effect of a Redi- 
point when sent to preferred 
prospects prior to your sales- 
man's call. 
come and pleasant interview 
often follow. 


effectiveness of this 
business builder. 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


A cordial wel- 


' 
Reception room delay, 4 
“sparring” for a hearing, | 
is minimized. This saving , 
in time more than pays i 4 
for the small cost. Fle ef 
i 
During the twenty Thumb 
ears we have made Feeds 
edipoints, many Lead! 
shrewd advertisers 0 
have proved the I 


Write us fora 
REDIPOINT promotion 


plan for your business. Automatic 
Pushback 

BROWN & BIGELOW Saves Lead 

Remembrance Ado and 
Pockets 


MOR 
PROF TABLE 


MAY BE RIGHT HERE 
IN PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Why?... Because at the present 
time ideal plants are available 
for a few concerns on exception- 
ally liberal terms. This may be 
a way for you to effect drastic re- 
duction in overhead for years to 
come. 


All this space is in modern, well- 
kept buildings. Various sizes 
from 5 to 350 thousand feet. 


Get the complete story, together 
with facts on Pawtucket showing 
why itis a profitable location for 
some 280 industrial plants now 
operating here. Find out if this 
is an opportunity for your busi- 


ness. 
WRITE TO 


INDUSTRIAL PAWTUCKET 
WALTER H. PILCHER, SECRETARY 
251 MAIN STREET 


Sponsored by 


City of Pawtucket 
The Business Chamber 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. Co 
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USINESS men who are as practical about 
national politics as they are about company 
policies have not jeined in the editorial chorus 

of pained disappointment that has ushered — the 
*$12,000,000,000 Congress” off the stage of history. 

Yet, as they review the record of the 75th Con- 
gress they have every reason to be morose. It raised 
their high hopes by turning a misguided tax law in 
the direction that business had urged. It buried 
government reorganization proposals—some good 
with the bad, it is true—thereby demonstrating its 
independence of a White House domination that busi- 
ness had come to fear and resent. But then the New 
Deal victory in Florida cast its exaggerated shadow 
over Congressional minds already fearful that New 
Deal political potency might be restored by the elixir 
of new spending. And in the end, the Administration 
did get its pump-priming millions with nary a string 
tied to them and retrieved a wage-hour law previously 
denied by a Congress that saw in it a symbol of the 
drive to put reform ahead of recovery. Congressional 
independence of the White House politician hadn't, 
after all, meant Congressional independence of 
polities. 

Most of the irate epitaphs inscribed over the session 
stem from disillusionment over this simple fact. Yet 
it should rouse no such surprise. For after all, Con- 
gressional votes are influenced as largely by election 
prospects as are business policies by sales estimates. 
This is the first rule of practical politics in a 
democracy. 


WO conclusions again will be drawn by hard- 

headed business men who know all this and who 
have watched with misgivings the efforts of some of 
their fellows to apply sound business talents in the 
national political sphere, where such talents so often 
are at a discount. One is familiar: that business must 
make its case first and always in the court of public 
opinion. The other is closely connected with it: that 
this job must be done, not in Washington, but back 
home, where the votes are cast. 

One difficulty with so many of the resounding 
memorials addressed by business to Congress is that, 
on many issues, there is no such thing as “business”’, 
speaking with a single voice. This is as it should be 
in a great diversified industrial nation wherein, for 
example, a wage-hour law means one thing to one 
section, but something quite different to another. It 


Congress, Business, and Politics 


is equally—and now more obviously—tru: 


However, the enemies of sound business slati 
invariably make capital of this natural d ty « 
viewpoint and opinion whenever a = mino vel 
speaks against the unified judgment of a » ity 9 
business men. 
Business should and must be heard at W jngtoy 
when Congress considers business legislat) B 
the fundamental political job for business yen jj 
at their own doorsteps. If they are not satisied wit 
what their district representatives did in the 75¢} 
Congress, now is the time for them to digest thej 


lesson and to bend their efforts toward secing tha 
their own neighbors and their local candidates for th 
76th Congress are convinced that it is sound politi 
to recognize that what is good for business is wood fog 
everybody. 


ACK on the home grounds it isn’t so easy for ; 
good radio voice to prevail over facts. Moreover 
the facts of prosperity and the facts of depressior 


in local business are first-hand experience to |istener 
who might be left unmoved by the broad statistics of 


Congressional debate in far-away Washington. Her 


is the point at which business men are most united 


on all issues and here is the forum in which they can 
make themselves most effectively heard. If * business 


should go into politics”, as its spokesmen so repeat- 


edly have urged, this is the place for them to start 


going, not in Washington. 


And the way to start going is to be practica! about 


politics and politicians, Business did not get what 
it expected from the 75th Congress. It got what a 


majority of the members thought that public opinion 


wanted—or would stand for—or would re-elect them 


on. So let our public servants depart in peace. Our 


present concern is not with post-mortems on this 


session but with public opinion in—and_before— 


the neat. 
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in this newest 
_ MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR 


information today. 


, USINESS has been waiting for, oper you today’s figure | 
- ators have been hoping for this If you have ever been impatient for ——<— 
matchless new engineering achievement. 
greater pr roduction from @ calculating 
e it will give yOu = machine; if you don’t object to falling 
I] of a machine that is really 


For the first tim 
our operators a rea 
automatic multiplication is. 


ruly under the spe 
uncann by all means, be among 
It remained for Monroe °° produce the first of the hundreds of thousands who 
his modern miracle 


such a machine — one that literally will want to see t 
so that with @ flick of form on every type of business figuring. 


the finger, answers flow from it with a 


undreamed of. 
oad 
COMPANY, Inc. 


It will handle your entire figure | 
easily —cut your figure costs substantially CALCULATING MACHIN 
ORANGE, Nn. 4. 


—shorten your figure hours, and give GENERAL OFFICES ° 


lization of what t 


R FIGURES 
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BuY ACCO aquat 


; A FEW OF THE 137 
You have every reason to expect long rope life AMERICAN CHAIN & CAE 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


and steady machine production if you use T RU- 


(DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Lid. in Con 
LAY Preformed. Because TRU-LAY is the rope 
Chain ¢ Malleable Castin 
that handles casier, does more work and saves 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
equipment shut-downs. Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope ¢ Tru-Loc Pr 


essed Fittings ¢ Crescent Brand Wire R 
Tru-Stop Brakes Tru-Level Oil Contro 


TRU-LAY Preformed is a much safer rope to ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 
Abrasive Cutting Machines ¢ Floform 
handle, too. And the clement of safety is a prime Special Machinery 2 Nibbling Mod 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 

e Chain Hoists Trolleys 
consideration in all] ACCO products. Indeed, 


Lay-Set Preformed Wire R e "“Korddle 
throughout the ACCO organization the five Win tape 
Rope Guard Rail Cable 
words “In Business for Your Safety” have become HIGHLAND IRON & STEEL Divisio 
Wrought Iron Bars and Shapes 
the dominant commandment. MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISIO 


Automotive Service Station Equipment 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, | 
Write for book entitled: “Safety with We ire Rope” Owen Cushion and Mattress Spring Cent 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Page Fence . Wire and Rod Produ 
Traffic Tape « Welding Wire 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
Valves ¢ Electric Steel Fittings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steel Castings, Rough or Machin 
Railroad Specialties 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISIO 
Chain Hoists ¢ Electric Hoists and Cron 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION ad 


ay LB AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


nn 


S4 4 District Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, 
FEA New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco AD 


ie: ALL AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION ROPES MADE OF IMPROVED PLOW STEEL ARE IDENTIFIED BY THE EMERALD STRAND 


A GROUP OF BASIC INDUSTRIES OWNED AND MANAGE 
‘BY AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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